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ED WYNN 
TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF 


“S$O-0-0-0-0-0” we begin the most enjoyable = As Ed Wynn puts it—“This program’s really 
quarter of the year. What with the leaves going to be different!” In addition to friend 
turning red and gold and brown—what with Graham McNamee, The “Fire-Chief” will be 
football players turning turtle on the greens- aided and abetted this year by the melodies of 
ward—and what with millions of radio dials Eddie Duchin and his superb Dance Orchestra. 
turning expectantly to catch “Fire-Chief” 
Ed Wynn’s riotous return to national 
airwaves—Fall is here with a bang! 


Tune in your local N. B.C. Network 
station. Let your neighborhood Texaco 
dealers present you with this half-hour 
crammed full of fun and entertainment. 





The" Fire-Chief” is just“busting” with ideas. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ¢ A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION 


COAST-TO-COAST x EVERY TUESDAY x 6:30 P.M. 
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MUM 


p° you ever really have all the time 
you want to make your toilet in? 

When the rule is rush, as it is these days 
—that’s when you’re most thankful for 
Mum. For you can use Mum in a hurry! 

It takes no more than half a minute to 
give your underarms all-day protection 
from ugly perspiration odor with this 
dainty deodorant cream. 

Smooth in a bit under each arm — and 
that’s all. Slip right into your dress. 

For Mum is harmless to clothing. In- 
deed, if you forget to use it while dressing, 
you can use it afterwards just as well. 

Mum is cooling and soothing to the 
skin, too — even a sensitive skin. You can 
use it right after shaving the underarms. 







TAKES THE ODOR OUT 


OF PERSPIRATION 
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And think of this! Many women keep 
a jar of Mum in the kitchen to remove 
stubborn odors, such as onion or fish, from 
their hands. 

You can be absolutely sure Mum never 
fails in its work of preventing disagreeable 
perspiration odor. And this without pre- 
venting the perspiration itself. 


Use Mum on sanitary napkins, too. 
Thousands of women depend on it for pro- 
tection from this source of unpleasantness. 
All toilet counters have Mum. Bristol- 
Myers, Inc., 75 West St., New York. 
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7700./ A WEEK’S SUPPLY! 








Name ad 


Bristol-Myers, Inc., Dept. FC-1, 75 West St., New York 


Please send me your complimentary week’s supply of Mum. 





Address 








City 

















In the ancient grove of Roosevelt 
cedars, Kaniksu National Forest, Idaho 


Every westerner worthy of the name instinctively slows down his pace as he travels a forest road. Not merely 
do the dignity and repose of the trees themselves discourage impudent haste; the green and golden filagree of 
ferns and vine maples, blackberries and rhododendrons demand unhurried appreciation. “It’s like a tapestry,” we 
comment. The breadth of our vision marks the boundaries of this living embroidery which unrolls in ever-chang- 
ing, never-quite-repeating design as we travel along. 

Life is like that, isn’t it? A tapestry twenty-four hours wide we weave as we go, changing the motif according 
to our moods as well as to the materials given us to work with. On and on it goes, until the loom breaks down. 
How we yearn at times for the even pattern of the automatic machine, rather than the groping, painstaking 
working out of our own hand-wrought design for living! We hate change—yet if we are honest, must we not admit 
that we would hate the lack of it still more? 

We cannot stay long with any one pattern of life. Constantly we are changing and adjusting after change— 
after babyhood; after school days; after marriage; after moving; after work begins and after it ends; after an 
illness or operation; after separation from someone we love. Every difficult adjustment brings the temptation to 
give up, to break down, to seek escape in illness and thus receive the sympathy we crave (forgetting that that kind 
of sympathy passes quickly and is replaced by disgust). It takes power to stand up, re-thread the loom, change the 
pattern, and go on, weaving beauty rather than tangled ugliness into our tapestry of life—G. A.C. 
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Made and guaranteed only by 
these reputable regional manu- 
facturers licensed under three 
basic patent-rights: 


wesT 
DENVER, COLORADO, Colorado Bedding 
Co., Mississippi and S. Sherman Streets. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Ingraham Mattress & 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 6th and Grant Streets. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Salt Lake Mat- 
tress & Mfg. Co., 535 West Broadway. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Simon Mattress 
Manufacturing Co., 1777 Yosemite Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Washington Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., 1964 Fourth Avenue. 


EAST 

BOSTON, MASS. (East Cambridge), Enter- 
prise-Moakler Co., 155 Second Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., HandCraft Bedding Corp., 
800 Prospect Avenue, 

HARRISBURG, PA., Capital Bedding Co., 
14th and Howard Streets. 

LANCASTER, PA., Herr Manufacturing Co., 
118 S. Christian Street. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Arnold W. Becker and 
Co., Inc., 780 E. 138th Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., HonorBilt Products, 
Inc., 127 Catharine Street. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Re-Ly-On Products Co., 
1106 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 

PORTLAND, ME., Enterprise Mattress Co., 
Inc., 45 Cross Street. 


CENTRAL 
CHICAGO, ILL., Schultz & Hirsch Co., 1300 
W. Fulton Street. 
creer ATs. OHIO, Adam Wuest, 
E. Pearl Street. 
DETROIT, MICH., ‘oe Chapman Com- 
re 


Inc., 


pany, 3976 “‘C” 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., The J. C. Hirsch- 
man Company, 1201 E. Maryland Street. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Kentucky Sanitary Bed- 
ding Co., Inc., 147 North 4th Street. 

OMAHA, NEB., L. G. Doup Co., 1301 
Nicholas Street. 

TOPEKA, KAN., McEntire Brothers. 


SOUTH 
ALEXANDRIA, LA., Alexandria Bedding 
Company, Maple and Tenth Ave., South. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Lehman- Brothers 
Spring Bed Co., Inc., 528 North 7th St. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Chattanooga Mat- 
tress Co., 426 Chestnut Street. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Florida Spring Bed 
Mfg. Co., Beaver and Georgia Streets. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., National-Rose Spring 
and Mattress Co., "767 Kentucky Street. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Jamison Mattress Com- 
pany, 810 Eighth ‘Ave., North. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Southern Mattress 
Company, 1101 Annunciation Street. 
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$42 50 


PerrecT SieePer construction is patented—exclusive. Instead of 
tufting, an inner layer of clean, white Javanese sisal—securely 
quilted to a strong spring casing—holds things in place. To its thou- 
sands of tiny “fingers” clings the deep outer padding of fluffy cotton. 
It can’t “creep.”’ The hundreds of electrically tempered springs are 
firmly anchored. No other mattress is like the Perfect Sleeper! 


A SLEEPER PRODUCT 


PERFECT 


Other genuine Sleeper mattresses, box springs and 
studio couches include Restal Knight, Onotuft, 
Dream Mat, Wonder Mat. As low as $22.50. 
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‘No TUFTs... 


No bunched-up padding. No 
tick-tearing cords. No dust- 
catching grooves. — 


No ‘hills and valleys.’’ No 
sagging edges. No jumbled 
springs or inner friction. 





But a revolutionary new-type 
pring-filled mattressthat 


“holds its shape. Stays cleaner. 
‘Wears longer. Supports your 


weight evenly — molds itself 
smoothly to every curve of your 
body like a fashioned glove! 
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the longer you use it” 


Anp friend husband, who loves his sleep, will appreciate that 
fact. It doesn’t seem possible that a mattress can become more 
and more comfortable. Yet the Perfect Sleeper does, because it 
has NO TUFTS—no “‘squashy” puffs to flatten out with a few 
weeks’ use—no dust pockets to annoy you. The padding sets 
naturally—is not unevenly compressed. The springs are unre- 
strained; they do not touch each other—can’t rub, squeak or 
work through . . . their responsiveness grows. 


The Perfect Sleeper is the first and only practical inner- 
spring mattress that combines a perfectly smooth surface with 
an absolutely non-shifting interior. No pits; no stitched-through 
cords to “tie” things down, to put a strain on the ticking—or 
to break and thus leave the ticking loose and flabby. 

Prove for yourself the increasing comfort of the Perfect 
Sleeper; its shape holding; the ease with which it can be cleaned 
and smartly dressed; its phenomenal wearing qualities. At de- 
partment, furniture and house-furnishings stores in charming col- 
ors, damask pattern and finish. Sleeper Products, Inc., American 
Furniture Mart, Chicago—Factories in twenty-seven cities. 
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ONLY ETHYL 


DEVELOPS MAXIMUM 
CAR PERFORMANCE 


GASOLINE 








Ten new automobiles, of makes 
representing every price class 
and more than 80% of all cars 
sold so far this year, recently 
were taken to an automotive 
testing ground, by qualified 


engineers. 
Performance tests were run 


on the same measured hill; 
first with Ethyl, next with reg- 
i ular gasolines, and then with 

: : third grade gasolines. The 
gasolines used included 17 
brands representative of the 
three grades (Ethyl, regular 










and third grade) generally dis- 
tributed throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Adjustable sparks were set 
to the car manufacturers’ rec- 
ommendations for bringing out 
the best possible car perform- 
ance with each of the three 
grades of fuel. 

Taking the performances of 
the cars with Ethy] Gasoline as 
100%, the averaged perform- 
ances with the two other 

grades of fuel used showed the 


following losses: 








PERCENT OF PERFOR 


MANCE* DEVELOPED 








by 
ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


100% 


Study these figures in terms of 
your own car. Consider also 
another point these tests 
brought out: objectionable 


Loss—1i1 
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knocking and higher radiator 
(cooling water) temperatures 
accompanied the power losses 
when regular and third grade 
gasolines were used. 

Now ask yourself: “Is it 





by 
REGULAR 


GASOLINES 


88.8% 


by 
3rv GRADE 


GASOLINES 


65.9% 


1.2% LOSS—34.1% 





economy to ‘save’ a few pen- 
nies per gallon when I buy 
gasoline and lose from a tenth 
to a third in car performance? 
Is it economy to invest from 
$500 to $5000 in an automobile 
and then get only part of the 
power I paid for?” 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
New York City. 
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Mazatlan 


We've extended the low summer fares to Guadalajara and Mexico 
City from October 15 to November 30. You can leave any day from 
now until November 30, and you have until December 31 to get back! 


ROUNDTRIPS TO MEXICO CITY 


$431 86 


FROM LOS ANGELES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


— similar rates from all California points. On sale every day until 
November 30. Return limit December 31. 


THE BEST TIME TO GO 


October, November and December are delightful in Mexico. The 
days are warm and brilliant. The nights are cool, and there is little 
or no rain. Best of all, a string of colorful fiestas and festivals lead- 
ing up to the great Fiesta of the Virgin of Guadalupe on December 12. 

Our West Coast Route is now at its best. The little towns along 
the line are fresh and bright after the summer rains. Mazatlan takes 
on new life. Guadalajara is ablaze with flowers. 

Mexico City is only three days from Los Angeles and four days 
from San Francisco via this route. Through Pullmans run from 
Los Angeles clear to Mexico City without change. 


YOU’LL ENJOY THIS BOOKLET 
It was written by a young your free copy, write to F. S. 
man who went to Mexico McGINNIS, Dept. SM-10, 
City last winter on our West 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
Coast Route. He wrote of his cisco, or H. P/- MONAHAN, 
experiences in plain, simple Dept. SM-10, Pacific Electric 
language, telling just what Bldg., Los Angeles. Or see 
he did and what it cost. For any Southern Pacific agent. 


Southern Pacific 
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The Bouquet of the Month 


by CLARE CRONENWETT 


Summer color may be drained from the garden, but the zinnias are still with 
us, flaunting their bold hues in the bright October sunshine. For the arrangement 
pictured here I selected a turquoise pottery bowl and gently placed in it several of 
my most brilliantly colored zinnias. The wisteria vine donated some of its sunny, 
golden leaves, and a nearby field gave me brown grasses. Although the feeling of au- 
tumn pervades every stem, blossom, and leaf, there is nothing to indicate that ‘the 
melancholy days have come” ; rather it is, as the name suggests, a burst of autumn glory. 


SUNSET 





Transplanting the South Seas 





to the Home Aquarium 


by ALETHE BERRY 


On E ten-gallon aquarium is a whole world 
in itself—carved in translucent jade and animated by magic. 
Fishes of seven or more different kinds, shapes, and colors, 
representing as many different countries, come from environ- 
ments that are enough alike to permit them to live peacefully 
and healthfully together. 

My own tank, slightly smaller, is heavily planted with 
eleven different kinds of plants. It is a water garden in addi- 
tion to being an aquarium. I let the water be slightly green, 
partly because I like the color and partly because green water 
is good for the fishes. 

Of my four kinds of fishes, two are egg-layers (oviparous) 
and two are live-bearers (viviparous). The moons ( platy- 
poecilia) have young every six to nine weeks, and the gup- 
pies (lebistes reticulatus) have young every five weeks. The 
zebras (danio rerio) and the barbs (barbus conchonius) are 
egg-layers and require special breeding conditions. Conse- 
quently there is an ever-increasing number of younger gener- 
ations of moons and guppies in addition to the twenty-four 
full-grown fishes — and all in one aquarium a little larger 
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than a five-gallon coal-oil can. And what a delight they are! 

An aquarium in the living-room is an all-weather sport 
and combines the beauty of a garden with the interestingness 
of canaries in the breeding season. All year ‘round is breed- 
ing season for guppies in a heated aquarium well stocked 
with plants. 

Fish fanciers, as a rule, object strenuously to anything but 
a plain rectangular aquarium. Fancy tanks rarely add to the 
attractiveness of the fishes, and bowls always distort their 
appearance. Also, unless the water in the bowl is kept about 
one-third of the way from the top, there is not enough air 
surface contact to make a healthful environment. 

Glass is the best material for all six sides of an aquarium. 
It should either be in one piece with a top, or five pieces for 
sides and bottom, with a cover, since tropicals are frisky and 
might jump out of their tank. In fact, those that are favored 
by fish fans are nearly always doing something, otherwise 
they would not be so interesting to watch. This also shows 
why a very thin tank must be used in order to obtain good 
photographs — though even with that the task is not easy. 
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Plenty of growing plants, a reliable 
thermostat, an aquarium thermometer 
and a heater of some kind, complete the 
essentials in addition to water, fishes of 
one or more kinds, and scavengers. 

Here is a warning which applies to 
the aquarium made of separate pieces of 
glass, to heaters and every sort of fancy 
idea. The water should zot come into 
contact with any metal that might rust 
or corrode. Aluminum is too soft for 
the frame of an average-sized aquarium. 
Brass or angle iron must be used. Then, 
in order to keep the water from coming 
into contact with metal, the corners 
should fit very closely and be filled with 
aquarium cement. Any fancy tank hav- 
ing one or more inner surfaces of metal 
may be satisfactory for a while, but in 
the end it may cost the lives of valuable 
fishes. 

While on the subject of poisons, soap 
must be considered. Some fish fanciers 
rarely put their hands into their tanks. 
When I do, I wash my hands, rinse and 
dry them, then wash them again with- 
out soap and wipe them dry in order 
that am tera chemicals and dirt may 
not be introduced. 

After a healthful aquarium is estab- 
lished it requires far less attention than 
a bird cage, but, first of all, the fish or 
fishes must be protected from their nat- 
ural enemies and the problems that 
arise on account of the limited space in 
their hexahedron. There is a great differ- 
ence between 6,000 fishes in a sixteen- 
mile river and sixteen or sixty fishes in 
six gallons of still water. In an aqua- 
rium, poisons are virtually forced down 
the throats of one’s finny pets, and if 
enemies are present there is no chance 
for them to get far away. 

The natural enemies of young fry are 
hydra—small green polyps that look like 
harmless a/gae—and water tigers, which 
are the larvae of water beetles and 
dragon flies. The fishes may be pro- 
tected from both of these by not putting 
anything from an out-of-door pond into 
the aquarium until it has been steri- 
lized, and by keeping the aquarium 
covered. 

Baking will kill the eggs and spores 
in the earth and gravel used for the 
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bottom. Plants washed in a solution of 
alum will be freed from hydra. The 
water used should be disinfected with 
about five crystals of potassium per- 
manganate (for five gallons of water) 
and, two weeks later, when the plants 
have had a chance to root themselves 
in the soil, the fishes themselves should 
have a bath in a weak solution of pure 
salt (a pinch to a quart of water) be- 
fore they are put into the aquarium. 
The salt bath is stimulating, the fishes 
like it, and it might prevent an outbreak 
of “ich.” 

Ich is the popular abbreviation for 
ichthyo pthirius, which is a parasite that 
attacks fish where they have been 
bruised in a landing net or otherwise. It 
spreads rapidly from one individual to 
another; and anyone who has seen a 
tankful of fish suffering from this para- 
site gladly takes a simple precaution to 
prevent it from getting started. 

In setting an aquarium, two weeks 
are barely long enough for the plants to 
establish themselves. During that time 
the leaves or the plants that die may be 
removed (decaying vegetable matter 
creates an acid condition of the water 
which is not good), and the small, uni- 
cellular organisms (amoeba, etc.) whose 
spores are carried by the air, will feast 
on each other until the largest and 
strongest prevail. Then, when the fishes 
investigate their new home they will 
find it supplied with bits of live food 
and plenty of oxygen. 

Nearly every one knows, by now, 
that the water in a balanced aquarium 
need not be changed for a year or so. 
Balanced, in this case, refers to fishes, 
plants, and scavengers eating and being 
eaten in such a way that a favorable en- 
vironment for the fishes is maintained 
—perpetual motion, so to speak! 

In the process of converting their 
own food to tissue, all the plants grow- 
ing in the aquarium give off more or 
less free oxygen. (Fishes do not breathe 
any part of the H:O, as is commonly 
supposed.) Vallisneria, with narrow, 
ribbon-like leaves from fifteen to eight- 
een inches tall, and sagéttaria with short, 
stocky leaves of similar shape, are con- 
sidered the best possible oxygenators. 





My own six-gallon aquarium, which 
is arranged for breeding, is thickly 
planted with eight plants rooted in the 
soil, and three floating plants, in addi- 
tion to algae and duck weed which are 
very small. This is as it should be. If I 
were to arrange a tank especially for 
show purposes, however, and noticed 
that the fishes that are not normally air- 
breathers frequently gulped air at the 
surface of the water, I would know that 
the water lacked oxygen and would in- 
crease the number of good oxygenat- 
ing plants immediately. 

The fishes themselves have several 
functions in keeping the aquarium bal- 
anced. They eat the algae which, other- 
wise, would cover all the snails and 
plants with green fuzz, especially in an 
aquarium receiving an abundance of 
light. They also eat the small animals, 
such as cyclops, which are barely visible 
to the human eye. The cyclops, in their 
turn, live on infusoria which are only 
visible in large masses or under the 
microscope. 

Scavengers, such as weather fishes 
and snails, consume any food not eaten 
by the fishes. The snails also eat algae 
on the plants and on the glass. 

Some fanciers use no soil for their 
plants owing to the difficulties encoun- 
tered if resetting the tank becomes nec- 
essary. I prefer to have the soil. The 
plants grow luxuriantly in my tank, and 
that is due, I am sure, to the richness of 
the soil that is beneath the gravel. The 
best way to have soil for the plants, 
without the disadvantage mentioned 
above, is to plant the larger plants in 
shallow dishes, which can be removed 
if necessary without disturbing the 
roots. Another advantage of this method 
is that the plants can be moved to an- 
other aquarium any time that adhesive 
eggs of fishes or snails are attached to 
them. 

Fishes eat snail eggs, snails eat fish 
eggs. Cannibalism runs riot in an aqua- 
rium! Mouth-breeders will nurse their 
fry tenderly until they begin to dart 
around and then forget all about parent- 
hood in the desire for dinner. Scalares 
will reduce the over population prob- 
lem to a minimum. So the see-saw goes. 
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On the other hand, embarrassing 
aumbers of moons and guppies have 
survived in my breeding tank. This 
means three things: first, my tank is 
warm enough for young fry (75° F.) ; 
second, there are plenty of hiding places 
for them; and finally, the fish them- 
selves are healthy. 

One young moon that we call “Andy” 
is the orange-colored satin image of 
his mother, ‘Mandy.’ He must have 
had many narrow escapes before he 
learned how conspicuous he was among 
the neutral-colored moons and guppies. 
He stayed in a corner, hidden by moss 
and thread algae for weeks. Then, one 
day when I had my hand in the tank I 
scared him out. When he discovered 
that he was not molested he continued 
to swim among the other half-grown 
fishes where he had a better chance to 
eat plenty. After that he grew very rap- 
idly into a full-sized fish—almost an 
inch long! 

I look back at the time when I mar- 
velled at anyone sitting in front of a 
fish tank for three hours just watching 
the antics of gaily colored guppies 
small enough to turn a cartwheel in a 
teaspoon, and yet, being capable of sit- 
ting thus myself, I understand perfectly 
now. 

Tropical fishes never dig up flowers 
as pet dogs sometimes do, they do not 
scratch you as is kitty’s custom. They 
do not disturb the neighbors’ slumbers 
by howling or fighting at night or by 
crowing on Sunday morning. They do 
not squawk or embarrass you by swear- 
ing and, best of all, they can be left 
without attention of anything but the 
thermostat from Saturday until Mon- 
day, if you can depend on the power 
company. A vegetable diet for one day 
is good for them! Finally, anyone with 
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This photograph of interesting fishes bearing the long 
name of Aequidens Curviceps is furnished throug) 
the courtesy of the Aquarium Magazine, Philadelphia. 
Loeb and Velasco, jewelers of Oakland, recommend 
the beautiful cabinet aquarium at the top of the page 


one room and a window 
can have an aquarium, 
although, in reality, the 
window is not absolutely 
necessary if plenty of ar- 
tificial light is supplied. 


Editor's Note.—If you 
are interested in a more 
extensive discussion of 
ornamental fishes, their 
care and breeding, we 
recommend the little 
book, ‘““Water Gardens 
and Gold Fish,” by Rob- 
ert V. Sawyer and Edwin 
H. Perkins (published 
by the De La Mare Co., 
price $1.50). This prac- 
tical handbook devotes 
67 of its 100 pages to 
water gardens and pools, 
and the remainder to the 
home aquarium and gold 





fishes, taking into consideration that 
many fish fanciers keep the fishes in a 
pool im the summer, transferring them 
to the house in winter. Your local pet 
store will likely have this and other 
books, as well as magazines and pam- 
phlets on the subject. Your library may 
also be able to provide you with help. 

It should be remembered that al- 
though fishes kept in an outdoor pool 
require slightly different care than those 
living in a emai the principles 
given here will generally apply. During 
the past several years several articles on 
the construction of outdoor fish pools 
have appeared in this magazine. Others 
will appear in the near future. 

In any event, a few ornamental fishes 
will offer you an adventure that is cer- 
tain to prove amusing and, possibly, 
profitable. Why not take it up seriously? 
If yor. need help in naming the fishes, 
remember that we are always glad to 
offer the usual SUNSET assistance! 
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What was just another 
porch light in the gay nine- 
tues has become an adapta- 
tion of a ship’s lantern. 
Designed by K. von Hacht 





The quaint porch lamp at right, and the 
equally charming one at the top of the page, 
are designed by Norman J. Rice of Oakland 





Keep your lighting equipment 
simple and keep it in harmony with the 
type of architecture you choose for your 
home. This is the advice that light- 
ing equipment designers will give you 
when you consult them on just the type 
you will need for the new house you 
are planning. Or, perhaps, it is your old 
house, with the antiquated chandeliers 
that are becoming unbearable. In that 
case the designer is the man to see, for 
he will help you solve your problem of 
refixturing. 

Formerly a home builder usually de- 
cided on the amount of money he could 
spend on his house. Then, if anything 
was left, he put it into fixtures. But a 
change has come about. Along with the 
growing interest in interior decoration 
came the interest in interior finishing. 
Lighting equipment, hitherto the ugly 
duckling of most interiors, suddenly 
came into its own. There developed a 
new craft of artisans to design a exe- 
cute them. Manufacturers of fixtures, 
also, began to sense the new trend and 
are now making pieces of equipment to 
match period furniture and definite ar- 
chitectural patterns. 

If you are building, you may do one 
of two things when lighting equipment 
is being considered. You may visit the 
showroom of a large manufacturer and 
see the lovely new fixtures he has on 
7 which will match the style of 
architecture of your home. Or you may 
seek out one of the growing band of 
craftsmen, known as designers of in- 
dividual equipment, who, for the most 
part, are working in backyard shops up 
and down the Coast and are creating 
fixtures that are attracting the attention 
of western home lovers. 

You will discover in going over the 
sketches of these artisans, or in visiting 
the showrooms of large manufacturers, 
that in each type of architecture there 
are certain pieces of equipment which 
are considered correct. Much depends 
on your scheme of decoration, but you 
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will be guided primarily by the stand- 
ards that architecture sets for a plan of 
lighting that is suitable. 

For example, if your house is Colo- 
nial, or Western Colonial, such as 
those pictured in the September SUN- 
SET, see to it that your lighting equip- 
ment takes its inspiration from ex- 
amples of early forms of candle sconces, 
lanterns and oil lamps. 

Metals are combined in a variety of 
ways to achieve effects that are unusual 
in many of these fixtures with the New 
England heritage. Sometimes it is a 
brass reflector with a bracket and light 
holder of pewter. Again copper and 
pewter will be joined, or a designer 
may even go further and put wrought 
iron, wood, and brass together. 

For the Western Colonial house 
that resembles the Georgian rather than 
the New England type, lighting equip- 
ment which is more elaborate is in keep- 
ing with the decoration scheme. The 
use of mirror reflectors with the hang- 
ing lamp, and the combination of crys- 
tal and silver with the severe plainness 
of the Adam design, give these fixtures 
a note of elegance in keeping with a 
formal room. In some cases old-fash- 
ioned chandeliers of the Georgian pat- 
tern have been found in antique shops 
and these have been modernized so that 
lights replace the candles in the crystal- 
trimmed holders. 

If you are building a house that fol- 
lows a different architectural pattern 
than the Colonial, the lighting expert 
will offer you the benefit of his research 
into the subject of home lighting in 
other lands. 

Wrought iron in crude effect will be 
just what you will need if your home 
is Spanish, he will tell you. Here the 
Moorish influence in design is noted in 
the adaptation of the more elaborate 
fixtures of an early day. These lighting 
pieces of wrought iron, because of their 
authentic design, transport to a Spanish 
home in its western setting all the 
charm of the original fixtures in their 
native environment. 

If it is modern architecture in which 
you are interested, you will want fix- 
tures that carry out in detail the geo- 
metric symbols, forms, and patterns 
which are so striking. Pewter is often 
used and tin sprayed a dead or dirty 
(antique) white is favored. Chromium 
is also much in favor, but it is rather 
hard to “dress up” your room to it un- 
less all your furnishings are strictly in 
keeping with the modern note of such 
fixtures. 

These new pieces of lighting equip- 
ment have come about as a result of the 
depression, one designer explains. A 
drop in the price of metals brought 
about a chance to carry out ideas that 
many of these craftsmen had not 
dreamed possible. Now western home 
owners are profiting from their experi- 
ments.—HELEN BELL GRADY. 
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In pewter, or pewter and brass, this cun- 
ning wall lamp has the edges of its reflec- 
tor and base apparently “plaited.”’ Such 
lamps are perfect in any one of the sim- 
pler types of Western Colonial houses 


This wall lamp is like the one above, ex- 
cept that all its metal surfaces are sprayed 
a “dirty white.” This type of lamp is a 
general favorite because of its simplicity. 
Its finish may, of course, match the wall 
color of the room in which it is used 











The hanging lamp above is quite sophisticated, 
with its narrow panes of glass set in antique 
brass. It is suitable for use in the entrance hall 
or upper hall of homes of Colonial feeling 


Reviving one of the primitive arts of early In- 
dian and Mexican life, the two candle sconces at 
right are developed in tin.Why not try your own 
hand at this? With tin snips, pliers, a hammer, 
and one nail, one can accomplish wonders. 
Finish tin with floor wax to prevent rusting 


The lighting equipment pictured on this page 
was designed by K. von Hacht, San Francisco 
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We Grow Them Out-of- 


Doors in 


For years I had har- 
bored a secret yearning to possess a 
flowering cyclamen whose hidden buds 
would rise and unfold as if by magic 
from amongst the beautiful round 
leaves. The Christmas season brought 
pots of them to store windows, a steady 
supply to hospital rooms, and contin- 
ual deliveries from florists’ shops to 
favored persons, but never a one for 
me. I had purchased the plants on vari- 
ous occasions for friends, but it rarely 
occurs to me to buy flowers for myself. 
Then came a happy 
day. My unspoken 
wish was fulfilled 
when I received a 
potted cyclamen. 

One can imagine 
my keen disappoint- 
ment when, in spite 
of the tender care I 
gave the plant, every 
bud withered in in- 
glorious concealment 
without even trying 
to bloom. Cheated 
out of the pleasure I 
had so long antici- 
‘asa I decided to 
earn something about the culture of a 
few of the rare and beautiful plants 
available for potted blooms or for the 
rock garden. 

I had not far to look for lessons. Mr. 
L. H. Crafts, at Tustin High School, 
Tustin, California, is raising plants of 
the rare varieties with a degree of suc- 
cess that seems almost magical. Cycla- 
men, calceolaria, gloxinia, cineraria, 
primroses, tuberous-rooted begonias, 
maiden-hair ferns, and other fairyland 
plants are responding to his touch to 
such an extent that he has an abundance 
of these rare plants for every occasion. 
The school patio is one glorious mass 
of lacy ferns and rare blooms of a 











dozen different colors; there are always 
huge baskets and pots for the office and 
many of the schoolrooms; boxes and 
pots filled with flowers of unusual size 
and beauty are available for extensive 
and large scale decorating for impor- 
tant events. And all of this is practically 
without cost—except for time and effort 
and intelligent care. Mr. Crafts raises 
most of his plants from seeds. He has 
kindly consented to give us a few hints 
for the planting and care of certain of 
the unusual plants, especially cylamen. 


Sunset Land 


The first criterion for healthy plants 
and desirable blooms is a good grade 
of seed. Obtain your seeds from a reli- 
able concern. There are several nur- 
series which make a specialty of these 
rare plants, and Rath ordered from 
them can be depended upon to give 
good results. It is not necessary to buy 
a great quantity of seeds. 

Several years ago Mr. Crafts made a 
single purchase of seven seeds of mixed 
colors in a thirty-five-cent package from 
a well-known seed company. Four of 
the seven seeds germinated, and from 
that small beginning, by gathering the 
seeds each season, there are now sev- 
eral hundred plants. 

Cyclamen seeds may be planted from 
September to January. As the plants are 
very slow growing, twelve to fifteen 
months are required from the time of 
planting until the first blooms appear. 
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Sprout the seeds in small, flat boxes in 
leaf mold. Until they have sprouted, 
keep the seed flat just moist enough so 
that it never becomes dry, but it should 
not be as wet as for the plants or the 
seeds may rot. Cyclamen seeds germinate 
very slowly, requiring three weeks be- 
fore the first little sprout breaks through 
the soil. Healthier plants are obtained 
if seed box can be ane in open air in 
clement weather. 

Leave the tiny plants in the seed flat 
until the third leaf has formed. By this 
time there is a good substantial bulb 
and they are ready for replanting. Com- 
bine one part of a good, light garden 
soil with four parts of a coarse leaf 
mold, one part of peat moss (which 
may be secured at any seed store), and 
a handful of powdered bonemeal. 
Should one not care to wait for plants 
from seeds, it is possible to buy bactbe. 
These are sold in active condition, not 
in the dormant state in which bulbs are 
usually marketed. September is a good 
month to plant bulbs. 

The pots and boxes in which cycla- 
men or other delicate plants are grow- 
ing must be raised slightly from the sur- 
face on which they sit in order to insure 
thorough drainage. For this same pur- 
pose small rocks should be arse in 
the bottom of the container before the 
soil is put in. If the plants are set out 
in the open ground or in the rock gar- 
den the same mixture of soil should be 
prepared for them, and there should be 
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good undersurface 
drainage. Cyclamen 
require an acid soil 
and a shady location. 

Better success is 
had in growing cycla- 
men in boxes than in 
E> In preparing the 

oxes they should be 
termite-proofed, as 
termites and larval 
forms of other insects 
often attack the bulbs. 
Saturate the boxes in- 
side and underneath 
with asphalt roofing 
paint. 

Cyclamen need a 
great deal of water, 
requiring a thorough 
watering at least once 
every day, but if mois- 
ture collects in the 
bottom of the con- 
tainer, the soil will 
sour, the roots will be 
smothered, and soon 
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In the rock garden, as potted plants for the patio, or 
in a north window, cyclamen bloom continuously over 
a period of many days when cared for the SUNSET way 


the buds will begin to blacken and dry. 

After the plant has ceased blooming 
it should be rested for a month by ceas- 
ing the watering and allowing the soil 
to dry. It is not necessary to remove the 
bulb from the soil nor to cure it en- 
tirely. After a month’s rest, start water- 
ing the plant again and growth will 
start for the next year’s blooms. (Cycla- 
men bloom but once a year.) Once 
every two or three years is sufficient for 
a change of soil. At the time the soil is 
changed and the plant moved to larger 

uarters, add more bonemeal. 

The bulbs do not multiply. They in- 
crease in size from year to year, mak- 
ing larger plants. Fresh air will give 
more vigor to the plants and result in 
freer blooming. If the plants are kept 
for indoor decoration, remove them 
each night to a location where for at 
least a few hours they will have cool, 
fresh air. Gas fumes fade the foliage. 

Where the temperature does not or- 
dinarily go below freezing, cyclamen 
will do well out of doors, if protected 
from sun.—GRACE A. SHULTS. 














Landscaping 
a (ity 
Ranch House. 


Tuts lovely garden at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Vernon, 
Jr., Temple City, California, is unusual 
for two reasons — its adaptation to its 
setting and its year-round color scheme. 

The house, Early Californian, is remi- 
niscent of the days when life was more 
leisurely and when hospitality was the 
aura that hovered over all homes. The 
focal point of the front is the door and 
of the back the inviting outdoor living 
room, the three California sycamore 
trees being a main point of interest. It 
was around these fine trees that the 
house was built and the planting done. 

Blue is the predominating color of 
the planting, with purple and a little 
yellow. Many of the plants are native 
to this state. The gray-green of the 
shrubbery is brought to the house in the 
shutters. 

The outside picket fence is softened 
by heavenly blue moonflowers, petu- 
nias in several shades of blue, and yel- 
low lantanas. Inside the fence are dwarf 
Australian tea trees; feijoas; lavender ; 
dwarf acacias; French hybrid hydran- 
geas; wild lilacs, and jacarandas. 


As we enter the long driveway we 
see that the north side of it is bordered 
with Pyracantha formosiana, while the 
front planting is continued along the 
other side. A California sycamore is 
near the walk. The walk which follows 
the outline of the house to the front 
door is bordered by several varieties of 
heather; Convolvulus mauritanicus; 
ageratum ; Scilla cam panula, and dimor- 
photheca. In the spring, jonquils are 
sprinkled through here. 

Espaliered against the north wing of 
the house is a Mermaid rose carrying 
the creamy color to the upper floor. Its 
glossy green foliage lies flat against the 
house. 

Heliotropes, a little yellow lantana, 
and melaleucas are massed against the 
living room exterior. Near the house is 
an orange tree which lends its color to 
the house through a red and yellow 
hibiscus at the south wall. 

In front of the chimney is a Japa- 
nese flowering cherry tree with genistas 
on either side. Beneath the tree, on 
either side of the trunk, are beds of 
pansies in shades of golden brown, ton- 





Three California sycamores furnished the ° 
theme around which this picturesque house je 
and garden have been built. Western hospi- : 
tality and gracious living are reflected in every wo 
line of the house and in every nook of the 
garden. H. Roy Kelley, Los Angeles, architect a 
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ing to yellow. The south wall of the 
terrace has Crimson Lake bougainvillea, 
jasmine and hardenbergia against cho- 
rizema. Beyond the terrace and against 
the dining room wall are fuchsias; 
eugenias ; impatiens ; tuberous begonias, 
and Cestrum elegans. 

Back to the driveway we find beds of 
Kurume azaleas, camellias, gardenias, 
and hybrid hydrangeas, and the whole 
edged with saxifrage. Two podocarpus 
(fern pines) glorify the service door. 

A four-foot brick wall extending from 
the house to the garage gives privacy to 

the outdoor living room. 

The ground between the 

driveway and wall is cov- 
ered with Plambago lar- 
pentae. For spring bloom, 
red and yellow geums are 
lanted against the wall. 
The dwarf pomegranate 
of summer gives way to 
the red japonica which is 
espaliered against the wall 
for fall and winter. In the 
(Continued on page 57 




































WV EN I was in Rome a 


few years ago I came across a man who 
had lived there all his life and never 
had been to St. Peter's. I have met many 
Californians who have traveled widely 
and yet never visited their own Yo- 
semite. In a comparable way most of 
our gardeners have never seen the large 
flower seed farms of California, though 
they often grow many of the seeds raised 
there and even import them sometimes 
from England. Until recently I was one 
of them, for I had gardened here for 
over twenty-five years, yet never left the 
main highways to see from whence my 
seeds came. So it was a new and excit- 
ing experience to drive down to Santa 
Maria and, leaving the main highway, 
turn west to Lompoc, the Valley of Lit- 
tle Hills, nearer the cool coast, and later 
go farther north to make my first call 
on Guadalupe and its colorful seed 
farms. 

Made in mid-July, the object of thetrip 
was to see what improvements of com- 
mon annuals and some less known ones 
could do for our gardens when spring 
flowers are over and the chrysanthe- 
mums of the fall are still ahead. Even 
to the somewhat casual gardener it is 
worth while from such comfortable 
headquarters as the Santa Maria Inn, 
with its flower-loving host, who has his 
own cut flower garden and special seed 
strains, to drive by the flower fields and 
enjoy acres of Nasturtium Golden 
Gleam, brilliant 
stocks, petunias, 
strawflowers, or, 
earlier in the 
season, the sweet 
peas, or the lovely 
Roman ribbons of 
many colored flow- 
ers. But if it is phys- 
ically harder to 
toil about the often 
rough fields, this 
has its rewards in 
close examination 
of many more 
kinds of flowers 
than one would 
see in all the 





Sydney B. Mitchell 






Resumes His 
Sunset Garden Talks 


neighbors’ gardens in years. Then in 
the smaller trial patches is found the 
easiest and best aid to selection we have, 
because pictures and prints may mis- 
lead, but field culture is a tough test. 

Let me first discuss certain dwarf an- 
nuals flowering in midsummer, which 
have not only a value in edgings and 

atches in the front of flower borders 
Put can be used to fill gaps in rock 
gardens when they are new, or cherished 
alpines have left us. If you are one of 
those thirty-third-degree rock gardeners 
who would cast out all annuals as they 
would snails, count what I have to say 
here a total loss. 

Anagallis grandiflora sounds pretty 
bad until I say that it has a common 
name of pimpernel, though the kinds I 
recommend have little resemblance to 
the common weed of that name. These 
dwarf, bushy Mediterranean plants, 
best treated as annuals though they 
sometimes live on, are fine for patches 
in a sunny place on a slope or on the 
level in a new garden—a cheap way to 
get blobs of blue which would entail 
ten times the work if you used rock 
plants. Besides this color form there is 
a nice terra cotta red almost equally 
good and mixtures which also have 
pink shades. Sow in spring in flats or 
in the 0 ground. 

Brachycome iberidifolia—call it the 
Swan River Daisy—is a nice little an- 
nual from South Africa with a larger 
range of color in its little star-like flow- 
ers than of old, purple, lavender, rosy 
lilac, and white. Sow in the open 
ground in spring. 

Calliopsis is most often seen in mix- 
tures of tall varieties, but there are 
dwarf and semi-dwarf forms in distinct 
colors which are too little known. I se- 
lected four for notice: the Sultan, with 
large self rich red flowers, and Marmo- 
rata, a red and yellow bicolor, both 
quite dwarf, with Golden Ray, yellow 
with a darkened center, and Tiger Star, 
a yellow and red spotted flower of con- 
siderable color variety, both a bit taller. 
All are very easily sown in the open 
ground. 

The Japanese annual pinks have of 
late years been neglected in my garden 
in place of the perennials of the plu- 
marius type. They won't be any longer, 
for I saw several in colors not found in 
the longer persisting pinks. My first 





choice has a name long enough for a 
member of a royal family: Dianthus 
Heddewigi laciniatus splendens, the 
most distinctive variety I have yet seen, 
nice compact habit with very large 
single fringed flowers, crimson, with a 
large white center or eye. In the fringed 
type I also admired Salmon Queen and 
in the unfringed singles Crimson Belle, 
deep red self, and Vesuvius, a brighter 
red, near scarlet, particularly appealed 
to me. If I preferred a mixture or va- 
riety of color in one packet of seeds my 
first choice would easily be for the 
Royal Pinks, of nice, upright growth. 
Their trade name is Dianthus Hedde- 
wigi nobilis. Sow in flats in open 
ground in spring; they transplant easily 
and like a sunny place. 

Linaria Fairy Bouquet, a nice type in 
growth, dwarfer and more compact 
than most annual linarias. I tried this 
a year ago from imported seeds and 
found it to predominate in pale colors, 
especially lavenders. As I saw it in 
quantity this year, the selection of 
brighter colors seemed to be more evi- 
dent. The taller type of annual linaria is 
best for sowing to follow bulb beds and 
is available in brighter mixtures as well 
as selected colors, like yellow, red, lav- 
ender, and rose, but the dwarf ones are 
best in the rock garden. Open-ground 
sowing is easiest, but they transplant 
well. 

Lobelias leave me cold for the most 
part, because I don’t care for close, 
compact floral pincushions; I like them 
looser. Lobelia Cambridge Blue, which 
I admired in England four years ago, is 
a lovely, pale, pure color and less com- 
pact than some. Best sown in flats and 
moved out. 

Mesembryanthemum criniflorum is 
easier to call the Livingstone daisy. 
Under either name it is a very flat, 
spreading little annual ice-plant, quite 
new to our gardens and of real interest 
for its dozens of daisy-like flowers in 
quite a number of colors, buff, apricot, 
rose, straw, and a good many magenta 
with white centers suggesting little 
cinerarias. Sow either in flats or the 
open ground, but be sure they get a 
sunny place in the garden, as they need 
sunlight to open. Good for a dry, sun- 
baked slope. 

Nemesias in southern California are 
best sown in autumn for early spring 








flowers, but in 
cool gardens of 
Puget Sound and 
San Francisco 
Bay are fine sum- 
mer annuals 
from spring sow- 
ing; be sure, 
however, to set 
them out in the 
open ground 
while still young, 
as they flower 
too soon if 
starved by crowding. The newer Ne- 
mesia nana superba appealed to me as 
having a larger proportion of bright 
roses and reds than the Triumph strain. 
Of the compacta varieties, I specially 
liked Aurora in red and white. 

ry 3 nudicaule, the Iceland poppy, 
has been greatly developed in recent 
years and the old original yellows and 
whites have been supplemented not 
only by reds but by lovely pinks and 
delicate blends. Moreover, by sowing in 
the open ground in fall in California 
and thinning them out, they flower all 
spring and give wonderful cut flowers 

or dinner tables if cut just as they come 

out. Where that green bug, the Diabro- 
teca, does not abound they can be car- 
ried right on for summer flowering in 
cool sections. The Fakenham and the 
Sunbeam (Sandfords) strains seemed 
pretty much limited to white, yellow, 
and red, the Artistic strain giving the 
widest range of colors and shades in the 
larger flowers. The Coonaras, though 
less vigorous growers and of smaller 
flowers, had the best selection of pinks, 
while the Gartref, the newest selection, 
runs to delicate blends and to flowers 
with deeper edges or bases—perfectly 
lovely if not as large as some of the 
others. 

Ursinia pulchra closes the list of 
dwarf annuals, a vivid orange doing best 
sown in the open ground in full sun. 
Better for the rock garden than the bet- 
ter know, because older, U. anethoides. 

For big, showy masses of color in the 
California summer garden, commend 
me to certain common annuals which 
have been wonderfully improved in re- 
cent years. If you love only the modest 
violet, pass up what follows, for I sing 
the praises of the bold and flaunting. 
Nearly all are easily raised either in flats 
and transplanted or sown in early 
spring in the open ground, but specific 
reservations should be noted later. 

Antirrhinum (snapdragons) of the 
older types were wonderful where still 
untouched by rust, but terrible when at- 
tacked by it. My interest, from hard ex- 
perience, is limited to the new rust-re- 
sistant types developed at the University 
of California but now distributed to the 
seed trade. In my own garden I have 
some plants of a specially selected stock, 
none of them at all affected by rust 
which last year wiped out other snaps 





inthe garden. It is not claimed, however, 
for commercial stocks that at present 
over seventy-five per cent of the plants 
will prove immune to rust, nor have we 
as yet as complete a range of color. In 
the Santa Maria area I saw good whites, 
yellows, and crimsons and I believe cer- 
tain smaller growers already have sepa- 
rately good pinks and bronzes. One 
seed farm manager recommended pinch- 
ing back the main shoot to develop a 
better bush habit in the new strains. Ul- 
timately this work of developing resist- 
ant stocks will give us back what is per- 
haps our best bedding annual. 
Calendulas have come up in the 
world ; they are so easy to raise that they 
used to be despised. The novelty, C. 
chrysantha, also called Sunshine, of 
taller growth and less formal, somewhat 
chrysanthemum-like yellow flowers, is 
fine, distinct, and should be widely 
grown. The Art Shades leave me a bit 
cold and even the new Apricot Queen 
fades a good deal in the field and only 
deserves its name when cut early be- 





fore our strong sun burns out all the 
apricot color but the tips and base. 
Orange Shaggy is the name given to a 
novelty in the all-American trials whose 
color and cut petals entitle it to this de- 
cidedly accurate name. It is distinct 
and appealing. 

Annual Chrysanthemums, col- 
ored daisies, do not everywhere 
arouse great enthusiasm. One 
trouble doubtless is that they do 
not like transplanting, and failure 
to start them where they will flower 
gives inferior results. For those 
who like them I draw attention to 
the new Eldorado, a really good 
thing of dwarfer growth, yellow 
with a dark eye, and also to the 
double and single, rather variable 
Purple King, mentioned because it 
is of good, compact growth and is 
unique in its pinkish shades. 

Godetias are California natives 
greatly improved for garden pur- 

ses by English breeding, which 
7 resulted in fine, clear colors and 
better habit. Easily the best of 
dwarf bedding type is the new 
Sybil Sherwood, with nice open 
cups of salmon pink and white. 
White Swan, of the same compact 
type, is fine if naturally not color- 
ful. 


Lavateras (annual mallows) I 





have never grown, but their nice bushy 
form, three to four feet high, suggests a 
shrub, and there is no doubt about the 
attractiveness of their clear pink or pure 
white flowers, suggesting unusually fine 
single hollyhocks. Moreover, they like 
a dry summer, so we can please them 
without effort. My first choice was eas- 
ily for the new variety in deep pink 
called Sunset, and this was quite apart 
from my natural predilection for that 
name. 

Lupinus Hartwegii Giants might be 
called the answer to the maiden’s prayer 
if that maiden had been trying to grow 
those lovely English perennial lupines 
developed from our north Pacific L. 
poly phyllus, which simply is not adapted 
to hot, dry summers. These improved 
annual forms come, it is true, only in 
white, rose, dark and sky blue, but they 
go up to three or four feet from a fall 
or early spring sowing where they are 
to flower, and they at least appreciate 
our conditions. I particularly liked the 
sky blue form. 

Marigolds are of course of two quite 
distinct types: the smaller, more varie- 
gated French, especially good for dwarfs 
and the usually taller and larger Afri- 
cans, always of one solid color. The 
Monarch strain, originally from Eng- 
land, is the most varied of the dwarf 
mixed French selections, with orange, 
bronzes, and mahoganies predominat- 
ing their full double flowers. Of named 
varieties I picked the double dwarf 
Golden Ball and the very dark, red- 
edged-gold Robert Beist as quite dis- 
tinct, the latter perhaps a bit somber in 
the garden but nice for cutting, suggest- 
ing a pompon chrysanthemum. Of the 
French dwarf singles my choice was 
Diadem ma- (Continued on page 56 
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To SAY that Venetian blinds are popular is putting it mildly. 
Even their cost is apparently no detriment. There is nothing new 
about Venetian blinds: they were used in the eighteenth century. To- 
day they have been so perfected that they operate smoothly by cords 
on ball bearings; they may be let down from the top or drawn up 
from the bottom, and are easily adjusted at any height by merely re- 
leasing the cord; slats may be tilted at any angle and cannot be jarred 
out of position. These blinds are offered in an infinite variety of 








Venetian blinds are 
well chosen for this 
corner window in 
the W. E. Burroughs 
home, in Berkeley. 
White blinds and 
walls, red-orange 
rug, and blue slip- 
covered chair estab- 
lish acolor scheme 
that is gay yet restful 


A blue that ap- 
proaches turquoise is 
used for the Vene- 
tian blinds, some of 
the wood trim, and 
one chair, in the liv- 
ing room of the Sny- 
derhome. White 
curtains, blue-flow- 
ered chintz, Oriental 
rugs blend happily 
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Venetian Blinds or 
Roll Shades — 
Which Shall It Be? 


Asks Doris CONNER 




















colors, with tapes which match or con- 
trast, and the very latest fad is to paint 
or embroider the tapes. Slats usually 
should not be narrower than one and 
three-fourths inches, for the narrower 
they are, the more of them there must 
be, thereby somewhat preventing free 
circulation of air and considerably in- 
creasing the care and upkeep. 

Venetian blinds are at their best in 
rooms that would be uncomfortably 
bright without them. White walls espe- 
cially are likely to be glaring, and Ve- 
netian blinds diffuse and regulate light 
most efficiently. Then, too, they dis- 
pense with the necessity of glass cur- 
tains which in time become shabby and 
which after a few washings do not al- 
ways hang as they should. Such blinds 
afford privacy even with the windows 
open. 

Just because Venetian blinds are the 





















You may prefer cloth or reed shades. The 
latter type is shown above, photographed in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L. Snyder, 
in Berkeley. Edwin L. Snyder is the architect 


present fashion is no reason why you 
should have them unless you especially 
like them for one reason or another, 
and can afford the expenditure their up- 
keep is most certain to cost you. Of the 
twenty-two varieties from which you 
may make your selection, some are bet- 
ter than others, but all of them collect 
dust just as readily. Each slat must be 
wiped, and if perchance a smudge re- 
mains, the slats are quite likely sooner 
or later to be tilted at just the angle 
that will divulge the blemish. Some 
housewives lift the blinds out of the 
window and hose them, but this is sup- 
posedly hard on the tapes, which have 
rather a short life at the best. Once a 
tape must be replaced, the whole blind 
has to be taken apart and restrung, 
which is an expensive undertaking. In 
some climates they last longer than in 
others, but dampness and the heat of 
the sun eventually rot the tapes, and the 
paint, because of the extra heat at- 
tracted by window glass, cannot be ex- 
pected to endure even as long as the 
paint on the outside of the house. 

There are cloth shades that resemble 
Venetian blinds. Cne make is so con- 
trived that it folds up the same way but 
is one length of cloth, and when this is 
pulled up from the bottom and down 
from the top it is said to allow a freer 
circulation of air than can penetrate 
through slats. The cloth shades are 
slightly less in cost and are much more 
easily cleaned. 

The reed shade, usually known as the 
Japanese reed (Continued on page 42 














Since the winter of 1932- 
33 an unusual number of West Coast 
gardeners must have been wondering 
what to plant in their frost pockets— 
those low-lying bits of ground into 
which the cold air settles on chilly 
nights, bringing a nipping cold which 
the upper slopes escape. In the Mother 
Goose rhyme, when Kitty Fisher found 
Lucy Locket’s dainty purse, though there 
was not a penny in it, there was still a 
ribbon around it, but frost pockets in 
the spring are likely not only to hold no 
pennies but to be disastrously frayed 
and faded. 

Except for unprecedented cold, like 
that of two years ago, commercial or- 
chardists have pretty well solved the 
problem of what to plant in their frost 
pockets. One sees a strip of persimmons 
along a swale on a ranch otherwise de- 
voted to oranges, and one realizes that 
some prudent Lewis Locket has been 
doing his best to keep the sewed in that 
special pocket. Or, in a slightly colder 
region, though the warm slopes may be 
planted to citrus, all the middle-lying or 
low ground will be set with deciduous 
fruits. The garden lover, however, 
choosing his plants not only for utility 
but for beauty and for rarity in his re- 


Try These 
Fruits in Your Frost Pockets 


by Mary Tracy Horne 


gion, may not always wish to follow the 
commercial lines. 

Just how cold a frost pocket is likely 
to be in a normal winter depends on 
where it is placed, but, speaking for the 
northern and southern citrus regions of 
California, let us consider it as just too 
cold for ordinary oranges, lemons or 
avocados. 

If one’s mind is set on oranges—and 
what can furnish a lovelier dark rich 
green in a garden?—then plant the 
hardy types, satsumas, mandarins, and 
tangerines. As one buys them in the 
markets these little kid-glove oranges, 
though decorative, are usually too sour 
to eat, but let them hang long enough 
on the tree and no fruits are more fas- 
cinating; rich, with plenty of acid and 
aroma, yet syrupy, and the skin easily 
cut in segments to peei back like the 
petals of a flower around the tempting 
globe of the fruit. Some varieties are 
quite seedy and should be juiced, but 
others are almost seedless. The flowers 
are somewhat smaller than those of or- 
dinary oranges, and the fruits are usually 
abundant and shine out gaily among 
the rather narrow, dark leaves. 

Satsumas in particular are very hardy, 
standing cold well below frost, and they 





sell well enough to please Lewis Locket 
as well as Lucy. The best commercial 
variety is probably the Owari. Among 
the mandarins the Clementine is deli- 
cious. Among tangerines the Dancy, 
though seedy, is perhaps the most highly 
flavored. New and fascinating kinds, 
obtained by crossing these and similar 
varieties with other citrus fruits of 
many different types, have been de- 
veloped and the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion is testing a long list, the best of 
which will eventually be made available 
for propagation. Seldom planted, but 
more hardy than any, and already well 
known, is the decorative little kumquat, 
whose orange-yellow fruits, oblong and 
no larger than a date, are so nice for 
candy and cake and make such an ex- 
quisite marmalade. The semi-dwarf 
trees are symmetrical, more a shrub than 
a tree in size, and seem especially 
planned for ornamental plantings. 
Not much grown north of southern 
California, even in regions where they 
might thrive, are the strawberry guavas, 
and still less planted are the fefjoas, or 
Pineapple guavas, a most captivating 
tree fruit, native to Brazil, ripening 
in the fall just as peaches come to 
the end of their season. The strawberry 
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guavas are mainly used for jelly, but in 
spite of their rather large seeds, a friend 
of mine thinks them the best of fruits 
for shortcakes and pies. The tree tends 
to be spreading. It will reach a height 
of from fifteen to twenty feet, but may 
be kept smaller, and is very decorative 
wherever a gray-green foliage is desir- 
able. The blossoms are unusual and 
beautiful. The plant is said to stand the 
cold of any i apoalon oe region of 
California and the heat of all parts ex- 
cept the real desert, though the fruit 
may be damaged by an occasional extra- 
hot north wind. Still the feijoas may 
never be successful in a commercial way, 
for the exquisiteness of their flavor is 
lost as soon as the pulp begins to darken 
even a little, and long before they are 
—— or there is any outward sign of 

eterioration. But for garden planting, 
if one likes them as well as I do, they 
leave nothing to be desired. Nursery- 
men list several varieties, all good. For 
most tastes, the Choiciana and the Cool- 
idge are the most delicious. 

The Chinese jujube is very hardy to 
cold but requires summer heat and sun- 
shine to do its best. It withstands 
drought and some alkali in the soil, and 
is thus particularly adapted to south- 
western conditions and to the hot in- 
land valleys of the Pacific slope. ‘The 
tree can be pruned into a spreading 
shape, but by nature the varieties I have 
seen are tall, slender, and very deco- 
rative, bearing their mahogany-colored, 
oblong, round or pear-shaped fruits in 
great abundance on drooping twigs. On 
seedling trees the jujubes are quite 
small, but the best named varieties, like 
Li and Lang, may have fruits two inches 
or more long. These are the ‘“‘dates’’ 
which Olan, in ‘“The Good Earth,” pre- 
pared for winter delicacies. When eaten 
fresh, they are sweet, crisp, and a little 
dry. Candied, they are like dates, and 
when stewed, with the juice well boiled 
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down, they seem like very small edi- 
tions of the old-fashioned sweet apple. 
Jujubes are much displayed in fruit 
shows but I seldom see them in the mar- 
kets. They seem to be another of those 
fruits which do not quite gain commer- 
cial popularity, but are truly worth 
while in a garden. Bulletin No. 1215 of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
gives recipes for preparing them ineight 
different ways, including sweet pickles 
and batter pudding, besides giving di- 
rections for candying and drying them. 

The luscious Japanese persimmons, 
splendid fruits for frost pockets, are too 
well known to need more than mention, 
except to speak of the variety Fuyu, 
which can be eaten before it is soft, as 
it is not astringent. In addition to the 
many commonly practiced ways of using 
persimmons, Dr. J. Elliot Coit of Vista, 
has found a good procedure for drying 
them. While they are still firm, he cuts 
them with a bit of stem, peels them, 
leaving the stem and calyx om as a 
handle, strings them with a cord 
around the stems, and hangs them in 
some airy, clean place. The cut surfaces 
soon sear over. As the pulp begins to 
dry and grow limp, it sags and loses 
form, but a few touches will mold it 
back into shape. When dried to the con- 
sistence of a soft candied fruit, the rich 
product is ready to use or to pack away. 

The avocado is not thought of as a 
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frost-resistant tree, but certain of the 
Mexican varieties will stand cold well 
below freezing. The Blake and the Duke 
are probably the most frost-resistant. 
Their fruits are small and those of the 
Blake, in particular, are toothin-skinned 
to be satisfactory for the market, but 
their flavor is excellent. 

Though the juice of the pomegranate 
is delightful, I consider the fruit highly 
exasperating, on account of the difficult 
network in which, the juice sacks are 
embedded ; yet I would not be without 
a pomegranate in a garden. They are so 
enduring of heat and cold, of too much 
moisture or too little; and the scarlet 
flowers, the brilliant red and tawny 
fruit, and the graceful exuberance of 
the branches are all so fascinating. Cer- 
tain varieties, grown only for their flow- 
ers, offer a great range of delicate color- 
ings, and the dwarf pomegranates, 
faithfully blooming a fruiting in 
miniature, are fine for borders. More- 
over, pomegranates being supposedly 
the apples of the Garden of Eden, let 
us have a few of them for old times’ 
sake ; for every garden should be a little 
bit of paradise to somebody. Even frost 
pockets in a garden should be full of 
sentiment, fuller than of pennies, as 
full as of flowers and fruit. 


Editor's Note. —On the opposite 
page, reading from left to right, we 
have photographs of the jujube fruits 
just beginning to dry; the flower of the 
fejoa, and the fruit of the feijoa. In left- 
hand corner below is a young pome- 
granate tree. Note what a decorative 
shrub it makes, especially beautiful 
when the fruit is ripening. Centered 
below is the fruit and foliage of the 
jujube (Variety Lang), together with a 
snapshot of the jujube tree. For further 
illustrations, consult the catalogues of 
California nurserymen specializing in 
semi-tropical fruits. 

















with GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


V V HAT is your one biggest problem in homemaking? Is it making your time, or your money, or your 
energy, or your patience, or all these, stretch over the numerous demands that your home and family make 
upon them? Write us, if you will, so that we not only may advise you personally, but so that we may plan to 
give you in SUNSET’s pages just the sort of articles that will be of greatest help to you and other western 
homemakers who are struggling with the same problems. 

Without hearing from you I would venture a guess that, if you are having trouble making your time or 
money or energy or patience “go round,’ it is because you have not been spending enough time planning. 
Successful home management, like successful office management, requires some time daily spent at a desk. 
The size and shape and location of the desk are not important, but the operations carried on there are tre- 
mendously so. Perhaps you have a little “‘cubby corner” in your kitchen in which you (or your husband) 
can build a smart little desk, such as the one pictured here. Have an extension telephone there if you pos- 
sibly can—and use it! Use your refrigerator and your cupboard shelves, too, to save you from spending 
entirely too much time in one-meal-at-a-time marketing and cooking. Planning in any line of work is really 
a fascinating adventure. What matters it if the plans don’t always work out? At least greater progress is 
made with them than without.—G. A.C. 
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My husband's mother said she'd never tasted ham A | 
so good ..... and Id baked it without parboiling!” ygicrieivon res 


very long but she’s already discov- 


ered that there is a ham you 
needn't parboil. 





@ Parboiling Swift’s Premium Ham is not only a 
pointless bother—you actually lose precious 
flavor when you pre-cook it before you bake it. 
This ham gives you mildness, from the famous 
Premium cure . . . unusual tenderness, and a 
marvelously rich flavor improved by Ovenizing, 
Swift’s own way of smoking, in ovens! Try it 
without parboiling. See how juicy the hamis... 
how easily it cuts. See if you’ve ever tasted ham 
so good! 

Bake Swift’s Premium this easy way 
Place a whole or half Swift’s Premium Ham in a 
roaster. Add 2 cups of water, and cover the 
roaster. Bake in a slow oven (325°), allowing 
about 21 minutes a |b. for a large whole ham; 
about 25 minutes a lb. for a smaller (up to 12 lb.) 
ham or half hams. When ham is done, remove 
from oven. Lift off rind. Score surface and dot 
with cloves; rub with mixture of 14 cup brown 
sugar and | tbsp. flour. Brown, uncovered, for 
20 minutes in a hot oven (400°). 

Ever try this garnish? Stick surface of small 
California oranges with cloves and boil in a heavy 
sugar and water syrup until tender (about 1 
hour). Drain, cut in half, and serve around ham. 
Asparagus with Hollandaise Sauce makes a par- 
ticularly nice accompaniment to the ham and 


oranges. j ; ” 4 



































saxe SWIFT’S PREMIUM 


The Largest-Seling WITHOUT PARBOILING 


Ham in the World. 

Look for the name oe i's ys 
, Swift in brown dots é 

even on a single slice. 













Want a brand new kind of serving fork— , 
an Ejector Fork—that makes handling NAME.......- PTUETETETELELE LETTE eee ee Cee Fecivccccccccesses eoscee eeeceee b 4 
hot things easy? For that and other uses 

it’s awfully handy. We'll eng ® yn = 

free, requiring only that you in thi 

coupon and mail it to Swift & Company, STREET... 
Dept. AD-10, South San Francisco, Calif. Copr. 1934 by Swift & Company 
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Dip slices of 
Stale bread in 
the mixture~ 












































and fry drown. 


on doth. sides 
in hot Lat ae 




















the Kitchen 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and mounted 
on filing cards, or pasted in your cooking scrap book. 
You are invited to share your own favorite recipes with 
other Sunset readers. Address Genevieve A. Callahan, 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


FRENCH TOAST WITH BUTTERED SPINACH 


( Illustrated on this page) 





Wash and cook spinach in the usual way. 
While it is cooking, beat 2 eggs ye and 
add 4% cupful of milk and 4 teaspoon 
Into this mixture dip slices of stale bread, from 
which the crusts have been trimmed, and fry 
them nicely brown in a small amount of hot fat, turning each slice once. 
Arrange the slices on a hot platter, pile spinach (which has had butter and 
seasonings added) in the center of each, and garnish with slices of hard- 
cooked egg and paprika. Creamed spinach may be used instead of buttered. 
—V.H., Reedley, California. 


AN UNUSUAL DINNER 


f *French Toast with Buttered Spinach 
ul of salt. Broiled Ham pple Sauce 
Lemon Chiffon Pie Coffee 











STUFFED BAKED SALMON OR STEELHEAD 











With fishing season going full swing, and the YOU'LL LIKE THIS DINNER 
fish markets filled with fine fresh salmon, this — 
; *Stuffed Baked Salmon 
recipe should be welcomed. Baked Tomatoes 
: Butter ed String Bea 
Procure a 3- or 4-pound piece of fresh salmon, Bin Bow lot Gree salad 
or a whole fish of that weight, removing head PA 
and tail. Have your fish man remove as much of = 





the backbone as he can, without breaking the 

skin. (You can do this yourself if you use a sharp, thin, long-bladed knife.) 
Removing the bone enlarges the cavity for stuffing, and facilitates serving. 
Make a i using: 


Sage, salt, and pepper to suit taste 
Butter 
Hot water 


4 slices of bacon, diced 
1 large onion, chopped 
2 cupfuls of crushed soda crackers 


Dice and fry the bacon, add the chopped onion and cook until it is done, 
adding a little water to keep the onion from browning. Pour hot water over 
the crackers, using just enough to make them puffy and moist. Add the 
bacon and onion mixture, a small piece of butter, and seasonings to suit 
your personal taste. Wipe the fish inside and out with a damp cloth, salt 
well inside, pile in the dressing loosely, and tie the fish into shape with 
string. Place in an oiled covered roaster, add a little water, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) about 45 minutes. Serve with cream sauce or 
egg sauce, or with tomato sauce and lemon, as you prefer. 

If there is any salmon left, separate it from the stuffing, flake it, and com- 
bine with diced cucumber, chopped onion, salt and pepper. Marinate it in 
French dressing (that is, pour French dressing over and let stand in the 
refrigerator for half an hour or longer), then drain and mix with mayon- 
naise, and serve on lettuce as a particularly cooling salad for luncheon.— 
Mrs. A. H. C., Eureka, California. 


BAKED PORK CHOPS AND BROCCOLI 





Parboil 1 pound of broccoli. (This may be 
done early in the morning, or even the day be- 
fore if kept in the refrigerator.) Three-quarters 
of an hour before serving time, place the par- 
boiled broccoli in a baking dish, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar, and on to 
of this place two medium thick uncooked pai 
chops. Season well with salt, pepper, and a dash of onion salt. Place in a 
hot oven (450 degrees) to brown the chops, turning once, then reduce the 
heat and cook until done. It takes about 35 minutes. Mustard greens or kale 
may be used in place of the broccoli. Serves 2 persons amply.—Mrs. 
F, A. R., Santa Cruz, California. 


A HEARTY DINNER 


*Baked Pork Chops and Broccoli 
Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
with French Dressing 


Rolls utter 
Orange Icebox Cake Coffee 
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On publication, $1 is paid for every recipe printed. 
Owing to the great numbers received each month, un- 
used contributions can not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Recipes having a “western flavor” are pre- 
ferred; contributions from eastern states are not acceptable 


“COOSA MASHE”’ 


(Illustrated on this page) 





This recipe was given to me by a young 
woman who was born in Egypt. It is, she con- — 
fessed, a “company dish,” and no wonder! It Contagion Sea Sie 


i i Hard Rolls Bread & Butter Pickles 
- wr - to like not only Italian squash, Ges samtaae ome 


2 pounds of good-sized zucchini 1 onion, chopped 
Butter ¥% cupful of raw rice, washed 


1 pound of ground round steak 1 can of tomatoes 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Wash the squash, and scoop out from one end, using an apple corer or 
sharp knife and spoon. Melt a little butter in a skillet or saucepan, and in 
it gently fry the “scoopings.” Mix the ground steak, raw rice, chopped 
onion, salt, pepper, and a little butter in a bowl. Stuff this mixture rather 
loosely into the cavities of the squash, allowing some space for the rice to 
swell. Place the stuffed zucchini in the pan with the scoopings, pour the 
canned tomatoes over all, adding enough water to cover. Simmer slowly for 
1% hours, having the pan covered. When serving, take up the squash first, 
and pour the tomatoes and scoopings over as a sauce.—Mrs. D. F. A., Los 
Angeles, California. 


SIMPLE TO SERVE 











ORANGE MUFFINS 





For this recipe you will need 4 cupful of 
candied orange peel in thick syrup, so I will 
begin with that. I use the rinds from breakfast 
oranges, removing as much of the white portion 
as possible. Cover with water and let cook until 
tender, adding more water if necessary. When 
rinds are tender, drain and cool, then snip into quite small pieces with 
scissors. Return to the water in which they were boiled, and for about 2 
cupfuls of peel add 1 to 114 cupfuls of sugar, depending upon the amount of 
liquid left. Boil until the syrup is thick and the peel looks transparent. This 
peel keeps well, and I find it saves time to prepare a quantity at one time to 
use as needed. If it is to be kept, add a small quantity of corn syrup to the 
syrup to prevent its crystallizing. Now for the muffins: 

1% cupfuls of milk 
% cupful of sugar 4 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 
6 teaspoonfuls of baking powder ¥% cupful of candied orange peel in thick 


1 teaspoonful of salt syrup 
1 egg, well beaten 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients; add gradually the beaten egg and milk, 
which have been mixed together. Add the melted shortening and the orange 
peel; do not beat more than enough barely to mix ingredients. Bake in well 
oiled gem pans in a quick oven (400 to 425 degrees) 20 to 25 minutes. This 
recipe makes 30 muffins.—Mrs. E. S. W., San Angelo, Texas. 


WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN AT 
BRIDGE LUNCHEON 


Fruit Salad Plate *Orange Muffins 
Spiced Walnuts and Stuffed Dates 
Cocoanut Sponge Cake Coffee 














3% — of flour 


MAGIC BLACK BOTTOM PIE 


Line a pie plate with fine crumbs of vanilla wafers or poms crackers. 
Dot all over with tart berry jam. (It is not easy to spread because it pulls 
the crumbs.) Over this pour a filling made by mixing together: 


2 egg yolks, unbeaten 


1 can of condensed (not evaporated) milk 
1 teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 


¥% cupful of lemon juice 


This mixture becomes a smooth custard as it is stirred together; it requires 
no cooking. Cover with a meringue made by beating the 2 egg whites stiff 
and beating in gradually 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown very slowly ina 
moderate oven (350 degrees). Serve cold.—E. L. E., Los Angeles, California. 
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Try “scoop- 
ings’ ina 
little butter 


- 


Aix meat, 
ride ,oniong 


and Seasonings 


a 
Stuff mechini 


and place ina 


span with scooping 
*/ | © 
Rur tomatoes 


over, simmer 


tr hrs and serve! 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HORACE BRISTOL 
Use your crudest tableware! Q_ 
WY 


FPaurr cocktail or raw oysters; tamale pie; tortillas or hot biscuits; cholla salad; Monterey Jack Cheese ; 
pulled figs, raisins, coffee—this is my favorite company dinner because tamale pie, no matter what one 
serves before or afterwards, never fails to go over big with the boys and girls. It smells good. They take 
one whiff and say, “Do you remember the old Castilian Cafe on Post Street?” or, “Will you ever forget 
that dirty little hole with the marvelous Chinese cook in Laredo?” This is the cue for someone to say, 
“Laredo? Laredo? Isn’t that where Calles started his political career?” And they are off. A dish that will 
do that is a handy thing to have around the house. It doesn’t, as I said before, matter a plugged centavo 
what you serve before or afterwards. Your guests won’t notice. Their attention is far away on Old Me- 
hick-o! 

The one thing to remember about the accompanying dishes is, keep them light, for tamale pie is 
hearty. Also it is crude food, so make the rest of it look crude, at least. 

I go marketing on the afternoon before the dinner. Before doing the breakfast dishes next morn- 
ing I put the meat (see shopping list, next page), 2 tablespoonfuls of salt, 2 onions and 2 cloves of gar- 
lic, both finely chopped, in a stew pan, add 3 cupfuls of cold water, cover tightly and let simmer about 
3 hours. You want the meat cooked until it will fall apart. Set aside. 

Next I make the fruit cocktails. Shred the grapefruit, add 1 cupful of pineapple, 1 banana quar- 
tered and sliced, and the canned apricot halves. (The grapefruit and pineapple (Continued on page 28 
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Last year in the State of California enough GLOBE “A1” Pancake and 
Waffle Flour was sold to make 52,589,086 five-inch pancakes! Of 
course, some of this was made into waffles... but, waffles or pancakes, 
they were “A1”... light, tender, delicious ...with the old-fashioned good- 
ness of rich buttermilk. Perhaps you ate your share of these 52 million 
“A1” pancakes. If not, get a package of Globe ““A1” Pancake and 
Waffle Flour from your grocer and see what you've been missing! 


GLOBE MILLS >++ CALIFORNIA 
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"Walother, 


we're hungry!” | 
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WHEN Johnny and Jane come 
home from school, give them 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. A most 
sensible snack for mid-afternoon 
hunger. 


So inviting as they snap, crackle 
and pop in milk or cream. So crisp 
and full of flavor. So easy to di- 
gest. Fine for the evening meal, 
too, because they promote restful 
sleep. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are al- 
ways oven-fresh because they are 
sealed in a WAXTITE bag placed in- 
side the red-and-green package. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle « 
Creek, Quality guaranteed. Ww 


Made from 
WATER MAID RICE 
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Listen!— 














will keep the banana from turning 
black.) Pour over a dressing made of: 


Y/, cupful of apricot syrup 
1 teaspoonful of sherry flavoring 
A pinch of salt 
Put into cocktail glasses and put these 
into the refrigerator. 
After that I separate the endive, skin 
the onions, wash the inside stalks of the 


_ celery and cut them into three inch sliv- 


ers, wash and dry all the salad materials, 
and put in a covered pan, into the re- 
frigerator. 

If I am serving tortillas I make them 
next. For tortillas you need: 


1 cupful of milk 
1 egg 
3 cupfuls of flour 
1/, teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg and milk together. Add 
the flour, sifted with the salt and baking 
powder. This makes a stiff batter. Mix it 
well. Taking about 14, cupful at a time 
between the hands, pat until paper thin, 
keeping the tortilla round at the same 
time. (This takes some experimenting!) 
Cook on a hot griddle which has been 
barely touched with bacon grease. Pile 
the cooked tortillas on the broiling pan 
and when finished with them put the 
pan back in the cold oven out of the 
way. 

After finishing the tortillas I do the 
dishes and go and loaf in the hammock 
until lunch time. In the old days this 
program gave me plenty of time to ap- 
pear at the office at nine o'clock. 

At five o’clock—I have dinner at 
seven—I go back to the kitchen and 
make the tamale pie. To do this, take a 
big kettle and pour in 2 cupfuls of the 
meat broth prepared above. Add a No. 
21, size can of tomato puree, 11/, table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, 1/, teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne, 114 tablespoonfuls of 
chili powder, 1 teaspoonful of crumbled 
oregano leaves. (You can get the ore- 


MY MARKET LIST 


2 grapefruits =. #, % 

1 small can of pineapple . 

1 Ib. of bananas . ee wa 
1 small can of apricot halves . 
Oregano a7. 

1 #2 can of corn 

Garlic en ee 
1 can of tomato puree, #214 . 
1 small can of large ripe olives 
2 lbs. of stewing beef 

Package of yellow corn meal . 
4 very large tomatoes 

1 large head of endive 

1 small head of celery 

2 bunches of small green onions . 
2 green peppers . ‘ ° 

1 lb. of pulled white figs 

1/4, lb. of cluster raisins .  . 
1/, lb. of Monterey Jack cheese 


Total 


gano, which is simply wild marjoram, 
at any Mexican grocery, or the powdered 
form in neat spice cans at your regular 
grocer’s. Ten cents’ worth is enough to 
last several years. It is the herb that 
adds that aroma to Mexican dishes.) 
Put this kettle on and when near boil- 
ing add a can of corn, and taste. This 
is your last chance at tasting, so be sure 
you have enough salt and other spices 
in. When satisfactory add 2 cupfuls of 
yellow cornmeal and boil 5 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Take off the stove. 
Add the can of ripe olives (pits and 
all) —drain them first, of course. Add 
the meat, boned and shredded. Stir 
well and dump into a large buttered 
baking dish. I used a big yellow mix- 
ing bowl which I keep sacred for just 
tamale pie. 

Take the tortillas out of the oven. 
Put in the pie. It is now five-fifteen. Set 
the oven for 300° and turn it on. (If 
you are in a hurry, 35 minutes at 400° 
is enough for tamale pie.) 

Slice the unpeeled tomatoes in slices 
about an inch thick, put into a bowl and 
put back in the refrigerator. Slice the 
cucumber in thick pieces, too. Cut the 
stem ends off the peppers, clean out, 
and pull them into ragged pieces with 
your fingers. Leave the little onions 
whole. Put them in a bowl with every- 
thing but the tomatoes, back into the 
refrigerator. 

Slice the cheese in thick strips and 
arrange on a bright dish. Pile the figs 
and raisins in a terra-cotta colored bowl. 
Set on a tray of demi-tasse cups of 
bright colors. If you happen to have 
some pottery “‘copas” use them. Put 
sugar and spoons on the tray and set 
aside. 

Set the table. I have a refectory table 
on which I use for this dinner a coarse 
crash runner, in natural color, with 
square doilies, and napkins of the same 
material. For a centerpiece a large, flat- 
tish terra-cotta (Continued on page 38 
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Mrs. Amaral reports: 


“The experience I had with the Formay 
method was so delightful I must tell you 
about it. For years my pies weren't as 
good as I wanted them. Now my friends 
are always asking me how I make my truly 
wonderful crust.’’ (San Francisco, Calif.) 
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set At the Church Club € on the right track, 
j bl d are the most praised. And te avatiably 7 
noticea y imp rove only shortening | y f And Formay is the 4 § 
ble or deep fat frying.” (721) Purpose, cakes : 
ise 8. (Los Angeles, Calif. ) j 
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a FREE 
MARTHA LOGAN, nationally And Formay doesn’t change “Martha Logan’s +. 
famous cook, has successfully flavors—it’s the purest shorten- Pie Lessons” hee lan 
taught thousands to bake pies ing known. You'll find Formay FREE! 
that people rave about. Her les- worlds easier to cream for your Your grocer will sup- 
sons make it easy as A, B, C. cakes. Great for biscuits. The ply you this amaz- 
You don’t have to bother with first perfect every-purpose short- eh a 
‘ ; . you get Formay. Or write to Swift & 
ice water. Or use other fussy ening that science has found. Company Refinery, Los Angeles. 
methods. Or buy all sorts of | Get Formay (in 1, 2, 3, or 6 GUARANTEE: If, after trying 
special ingredients. Just follow pound tin) and free booklet it, you yourself aren’t satisfied that 
Miss L : | eee ee Martha Logan’s Formay method 
a es Cay eee ; y 8 y: helps you make noticeably better 
with your regular ‘makings’ the simple Formay pies, write us, describing 
—and a can of Formay, the new- method doesn’t no- your experience, price you 
type shortening. ticeably improve paid, and name of your gro- 
; , cer, and enclose parchment 
Unlike common vegetable your pies, your mo- disc found inside of Formay 
shortenings, creamy Formay ney back. Swift & can. Your money will be 
acts like lard in pies. Gives that Company, Purvey- refunded promptly. 
“springy,” wonderful flakiness. ors of Fine Foods. Copr.1934 by Swift & Company 
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by Essiz 


Tre hostess who really wants her 
guests to relax, converse freely, and be 
at ease generally, favors the popular 
buffet method of extending hospitality 
rather than the more formal types of 
food service. Because of its freedom 
and informality, the buffet supper seems 
particularly adapted to western home 
entertaining. It is a grand way of en- 
tertaining a group of high school or 
college boys and girls, for they thor- 
oughly appreciate both the food and 
the fun of this plan of serving. 

One should not infer that buffet sup- 
pers require little if any planning. In 
fact, there are several considerations 
which must be studied out well in ad- 
vance of the affair itself. Among these 
are: (a) the available buffet service; 
(b) the number of guests this service 
will comfortably accommodate; (c) the 
type of food which will make the most 
pleasing appeal to the chosen guests; 


ELLIOTT 


(d) the time necessary to prepare the 
food, and (e) the assistance needed. 

Now for a suggestion as to the food 
itself. The menu given in the box on 
this page is chosen because it has 
pleased the eye and the taste of young 
and older guests on more than one occa- 
sion. It is not a drain on the budget. 
Much of it can be prepared the day be- 
fore—an essential unless one has several 
servants; and the recipes approximate 
twelve servings, making amounts for 
smaller or larger parties an easy mathe- 
matical problem. 





THE RELISH TRAY 


For this one may borrow from the 
Swedish smérgasbord, the French hors 
d'oeuvres, or the old-time Russian buf- 
fet. If one objects to borrowing, then 
good American olives, celery and home- 
made pickles are strictly in order and 
always acceptable. Why not consider 








For a Buffet Supper 


Tray of Relishes and Appetizers 
California Casserole 
Cold Cuts or Hot Baked Ham 
Blushing Pears with 
Golden Fruit Dressing 
Potato Chips Cole Slaw 
Refrigerator Rolls Butter Curls 
Orange Doughnuts or 
Pumpkin Pie 
or 
Orange Bavarian 
Coffee Cheese Tray Tea 











world friendship at a time like this and 
choose from the following suggestions: 

Anchovies. Pickled herring. Pearl 
onions. Stuffed eggs. Celery fluted with 
cream cheese. Beet relish. Tuna or 
salmon or miniature sausages in aspic. 
Sweet dills. Black, green, and stuffed 
olives. Spiced watermelon rind. Pickled 
peaches. Currant jelly. Baked oranges. 

Beet Relish: Season diced cooked 
beets with whole cloves or bay leaf and 
vinegar, or combine with freshly ground 
horseradish. 

As pic: Have you tried the new pack- 
aged aspic that, with the mere addition 
of hot water, turns into hot or (when 
chilled) jellied consommé, or may be 
used for molding meats and vegetables? 
Also newly on the market are canned 
miniature sausages. Put these in aspic 
and, voila! Something novel for your 
guests and most easy to do—grand on 
cool days. (Continued on page 36 
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Fe experts say that modern diets 
Saati are more and more lacking ina vital 


element which nourishes the nerves. 

This element, often called the “yeast 
vitamin” (because it is found richly in 
yeast), is found also in Quaker Oats. In 
fact, a dish of delicious Quaker Oats, 
eaten daily, gives you as much of this 
nerve-nourishing food as an entire cake 
of baker’s yeast. 

Experiments show that when people 
who have been deprived of this vita- 
min, have it added to their diet, won- 
derful things happen. Appetites improve 


FREE! Beautiful Carlton Silver-Plate Teaspoon 


To induce you to try Quaker Oats we're offering, free, a beautiful 
Carlton silver-plate teaspoon in the modernistic Mansfield pattern. 
This graceful spoon is made and guaranteed by the makers of 
America’s finest silverware. To get it fill out instructions in cou- 
pon at right. The Quaker Oats Company. 
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Fidgety? 
rritabler 


Probably your food lacks this 
nerve -nourishing element 


that oatmeal now gives you. 


like magic. Nerves relax. Irritability dis- 


appears. Constipation is corrected. 


Make this two weeks’ test 


Start at once to give your entire family 
the benefit of Quaker Oats. It’s so easy 
to serve every morning. To save time 
many prefer Quick Quaker. It takes 
just 24% minutes to cook. And every- 
One enjoys its rich savoriness. When you 
see how much better everyone thrives 
on this great natural food, you'll never 
be sorry you started the Quaker Oats 
habit. 


525 Market St., San Francisco, California 


silver-plate teaspoon free. 


Name 





- 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 0-C-10 


Enclosed are the trademarks (Quaker figure) 
from 1 large or 2 small packages of Quaker 
Oats for which please send me the Carlton 





Street 





City I sca saci 








This couponis not good after November 20, 1934 
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HOW 
FUTURE CHAMPIONS 
GET THEIR START 





Honey Maid Grahams Help 
Children Grow Sturdy 7 7 


Sturdy future champions in every field 
will get their start today in the ruddy 
health of children such as yours. So 
give that youngster the kind of food 
that helps to build reserves of strength 
and energy. Good-tasting, crisp Honey 
Maid Grahams... with their vitamin B 
content... are such a food. 


Honey Maids are baked nearby in one 
of many Pacific Coast bakeries... their 
oven-freshness sealed in by special wax 
wrapping. Get them in the thrift-size 
green package—and save! 
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Persimmons Are Ripening 


— 





Says Auice Scott CARLSON 


Everyone admires the alluring 
boxes of red-gold Japanese persimmons 
which are to be found in western mar- 
kets from October to January. Not 
everyone, however, is aware of more 
than one or two good ways of using 
this beautiful fruit, which is being 
grown extensively in various sections of 
Sunset Land. 
The persimmon i ae in October. It 
until it is a deep 
gold, but even then the fruit is still hard 
and is best kept until it is soft and trans- 
parent. When fully ripe and ready to 
eat, it is almost of the consistency of 
jelly. 

By selecting fruit which is fully ripe 
and being careful in its combination 
with other ingredients, experienced 
cooks have been able to secure results 
that are as delightful to the sense of 
taste as to the sense of sight. 

One simple and refreshing salad is 
made by combining persimmons and 
small grapefruit. Select soft and trans- 
parent persimmons, peel (begin at the 
small end and work toward the stem, in 
order that the fruit may hold its shape), 
and cut into sections the size of a grape- 
fruit section. Using a sharp knife, cut 
away all tough skin and membrane from 
the grapefruit, and cut into sections 
free from membrane. Arrange a bed of 
shredded lettuce on each plate, and on 
it alternate the persimmon and grape- 
fruit sections around a central point to 
make the salad resemble a flower, using 
a puff of mayonnaise in the center to 
complete the autumn motif. Serve with 
French dressing. 

This salad is especially good served 
with a hearty dinner. Incidentally, it is 
a splendid one to use in a Hallowe'en 
menu. 

SALAD ROYAL 


This combination is fine for the chil- 
dren’s lunch. They like the color con- 
trast. Dissolve the contents of a pack- 
age of orange-flavored prepared gela- 
tine in 1 cupful of warm or boiling 
water (as directed on the box). Stir 
the mixture until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, then add 34 cupful of grape- 
fruit juice. When this mixture is begin- 
ning to congeal, stir in 1 cupful of ripe 
persimmons that have been peeled and 
run through the ricer or colander. Put 


into individual ring molds or 1 large 
one, and place in the refrigerator to 
become firm. Give your molds time to 
become thoroughly firm or the effect 
is lost. When ready to serve, turn out 
on crisp lettuce, fill the center with cot- 
tage cheese and top with mayonnaise. 
Pass French dressing. 

But salad is only one of the many 
uses for the golden persimmon. Here 
is a recipe for some truly different pre- 
serves, furnished by Miss Essie L. EI- 
liott of Los Angeles. 


ORANGE-PERSIMMON PRESERVES 


First, prepare orange marmalade as 
follows: Shred or slice very fine 2 large 
oranges, 1 grapefruit, and 2 lemons, 
rind and all. This totals about 2 pounds 
of fruit. Measure the combined fruit, 
add 3 measures of water, and let stand 
overnight to extract the pectin from the 
white rind. Boil until tender—about 45 
minutes—then replace the water that 
has boiled away, and let stand over- 
night again. Measure that mixture into 
small lots—2 or 3 cupfuls to each pan 
—and add 1 cupful of sugar for each 
cupful of fruit, inclusive of liquid. 
Cook thus in small ‘‘batches” to the 
jelly stage, and keep warm while pre- 
paring the persimmons, as follows: 

Have on hand 114 pounds of the best 
persimmons available. They should be 
a bit firmer than the “custard” con- 
sistency, which is best for eating au 
naturel. Skin the persimmons and di- 
vide them into natural sections, and 
add a proportionate amount to each 
lot of marmalade when the latter has 
reached the jelly stage. Boil only long 
enough to sterilize the persimmon pulp, 
or from 5 to 10 minutes. (Longer 
cooking changes the color of the fruit.) 
Pour into sterilized jars and seal. 

If a little more tartness is desired, 
add 1 tablespoonful of strained lemon 
juice to each cupful of marmalade just 
before adding the persimmons. 

Have you ever tried using persim- 
mons in ice cream or ices? Here are two 
splendid recipes: . 


PERSIMMON ICE CREAM 


This may be made in a crank freezer 
or in a mechanical refrigerator. It will 


probably be (Continued on page 39 
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POST TOASTIES! 
THATS WHAT | 
CALL A REAL 
HE-MAN’S 
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bat 
er crunchy Post Toasties, and how boys 
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an . ; 
4 and girls love the wonderful Mickey 
id. 
he Mouse Cut-Outs now on every box! 
re- 
est OUR first bowl of Post Toasties and you'll 
be say, “This is my breakfast food!” It’s so crisp 
= and delicious . .. served with plenty of milk or 
rr cream and topped off with fruit or berries! Your 
wil whole family will want you to serve it every day! 
ch And what great fun the youngsters will have 
= with the marvelous Cut-Outs of Mickey Mouse 
4 and his Pals—Minnie Mouse, Pluto the Pup, 
er Horace Horsecollar, the Goof and others. They’re 
-) printed right on the back and sides of every pack- 
d age, with simple directions for cutting them off. 
on So get a box of Post Toasties—today. Serve 
ist it often. And see how the children love the won- 
t derful Mickey Mouse Cut-Outs! Post Toasties is 
e ; a product of General Foods. 
” ' By special arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises. © G. F. Corp., 1934 
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STANDARD OIL 


ORONITE 


SELF-POLISHING WAX 





Other Standard Oil Oronite Products 


STANDARD ORONITE HANDY OIL 
STANDARD ORONITE CLEANING FLUID 
STANDARD ORONITE FLY SPRAY 








Salt and Pepper 


by Bertua E. SHAPLEIGH 


Satr and pepper are the universally 
used seasonings. Regardless of other 


| flavors, salt is always present. Pepper 


may be used and simple recipes usually 
call for it, but when a variety of sea- 
sonings are added pepper may be 
omitted. Pepper may be black, white, or 
red. 

Salt is the oldest of all materials used 
to flavor or to call out the flavor in food. 
It has been used since time immemorial, 
for it is a matter of supposition as to 
when man first discovered and used salt. 
It was probably used first as a preserva- 
tive and was employed when animals 
were sacrificed for burnt offerings. Un- 
doubtedly this sacrificial meat tasted 
better, and it is known that this meat 
was eaten after the rites of sacrifice 
were over. 

The ancients held salt in great es- 
teem; setting salt before a stranger was 
a sign or token of friendship. To spill 
salt was considered a bad omen. Debts 


| were paid in salt. In the time of Queen 


Elizabeth the containers for salt to be 
used at table were made of silver and 
mother - of - pearl, beautifully designed. 
These ‘‘cellars’” were very large, often 
two or three feet high. The place of the 
salt on the table marked the dividing 


| line between those of high and low de- 


gree. All those seated ‘above the salt,” 
that is, toward the lord and lady, were 
of high degree, and those below were 
servants and strangers ; in those days no 
one was refused a meal and all sat at 
table together. 

To preserve food material, salt has 
long been a necessary thing. Before re- 
frigeration or ice was used, or in coun- 
tries where ice was unknown, meat and 
fish were salted and hung in the sun to 


| dry. A very old dish, and one much 
| liked by sailors when sailing vessels 
| were on the ocean for months, was 


“‘lobscouse.” The beef was preserved by 
hanging over the side of the vessel so 
that it was entirely covered by the salt 
water. When needed, the meat was cut 
into thin slices and boiled or fried. 
Later, potatoes and onions were added. 

Early settlers in this country lived 
near the ocean and fish was plentiful. 
In summer when fishing was possible 


| on the New England coast, large quan- 
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tities of cod were caught; these were 
salted and hung up to dry. On cold win- 
ter days this salted fish was boiled and 
served with salt pork scraps and the 
tried-out fat and boiled potatoes. This 


became the well-known “‘salt fish din. 
ner. 

Salt is sodium chloride found in caves 
and ocean water. It is obtained both by 
mining from the earth and by ep 
rating ocean water. The salt obtained is 
purified and crystallized. A great deal 
of salt is obtained from the Pacific 
Ocean and crystallized in vacuum. It 
used to be hard to keep salt so it would 
pour from the container or shake from 
the salt shaker. It had to be pounded 
and often cornstarch was mixed with it. 
Great improvements have been made 
and a much finer salt is available for 
table use, a salt which does not absorb 
moisture as the original material has a 
tendency to do. 

Austria has very large salt mines. 
During the World War a scarcity of 
salt was more greatly feared than a 
scarcity of sugar. Both are necessary for 
the human body; one can, however, do 
without sugar as such, but not without 
salt. To know the correct amount 
needed in the body is to keep well. 

Of course salt is made in the chemis- 
try laboratory. I well remember my own 
pride in making enough fine white salt to 
use in cooking a Thanksgiving dinner 
for the family, and also for table use. 

The value of salt is shown by such 
expressions as ‘‘salt of the earth” ap- 
plted to a person who is an unusually 
fine and dependable character. The 
cheapness of salt is illustrated in the 
saying, ‘He isn’t worth his salt.” 

One of our best-liked desserts — ice 
cream—requires salt to mix with the ice 
in freezing. 

Salt should always be added to the 
water in which vegetables are cooked. 
Half a tablespoonful of salt added for 
each eight potatoes when boiling them 
gives a much better tasting potato. In 
cooking green vegetables, such as spin- 
ach, broccoli, asparagus, or artichokes, 
salt helps to keep the green color as 
well as to flavor them. Salt is likely to 
make corn, beans, and peas hard if 
added at the beginning of cooking; it 
is best to put a small amount in the 
water when the vegetable is half cooked. 

Salt is an improvement to all fresh 
fruits, calling out the flavor. In fact a 
“speck,” or a few grains, or a definite 
amount of salt, improves all food. 

Pepper is a small, wrinkled black 
berry native to the West Indies. Not un- 
til the Crusaders, who journeyed from 
Europe to the East (Cont'd on page 41 
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Flavor Always Counts 


In Golden State Milk you will find a richer, country- 
sweet flavor which is truly delicious. No wonder grown- 
ups as well as children actually enjoy drinking milk 
when they can taste the fine flavorful goodness of this 
pure, dependable milk. 


Put Golden State on your table. Use more of it in 
cooking for more appetizing results. With Golden State 
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Milk come the special printed Tuesday and Friday 
Menu Flashes. Menu Flashes over the air Mondays and 
Fridays—KPO, 10 a. m. Start Golden State Milk today. 
You can get it at your grocer’s, or we'll deliver punctu- 
ally to your home. 
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ODDLERS OR TOILERS—they all 
demand the energy that a substantial, 
nourishing, hot breakfast can supply! 


Your family will meet the day’s activities 
better after a Carnation Wheat breakfast. 


a cm 


There’s no magic about Carnation Wheat 
except what Nature puts in plump and 
tender, sun-filled Western Wheat. All the 
health-heartisleftin,only the harsh outer 
portion is removed. Carnation Wheat 
brings to your breakfast bowl bran, the 
regulator. Carbohydrates and fats for 
quick-to-use energy. Minerals for rosy 
cheeks and robust bodies. Proteins for 
strong bones and muscles. 


It brings priceless life-giving vitamins 
too — Vitamins B, E and A — always 
essential to good growth, good health 
and good appetite. 

And, this delicious hot-cooked cereal 


' costs but one-third of a cent a serving. 
5 Order today for tomorrow’s breakfast! 


A VITALIZING CEREAL 


Other favored Carnation-Albers Products: 


CARNATION OATS, FLAPJACK PANCAKE FLOUR, 
PEARLS OF WHEAT, PEACOCK BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR AND ALBERS INSTANT TAPIOCA 


“Glouns for a good morning! 





For October 


(Continued 


For the sweet dill pickles, I use the 
following recipe—it’s so easy. 


3 dill pickles, sliced 14 inch thick 
134 cupfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of vinegar 

1 small, sweet onion, sliced 


Let stand over night. No heating is 
required, and the dills become crisp 
a crunchy. 


CALIFORNIA CASSEROLE 


4 cupfuls of corn (2 cans No. 2 size) 
1 cupful of tomato sauce or paste 

1/4, cupful of butter 

34, cupful of seedless raisins 

3/4, cupful of olives 
1 dozen canned tamales 


Mix all ingredients but the tamales 
well together. Stir in the tamales cut in! 
halves, being careful not to break them. 
If mixture seems too dry, add more.to- 
mato. Place in a casserole and bake‘in 
a moderate oven (375°) till thoroughly 
heated through. 


BLUSHING PEARS 


Remove canned pears from liquid, 
and place cut side down on plates or 
platter. Pour a little pink coloring into 
a saucer. Dip the tip of a finger into 
the color and rub over the cheek of each 
pear. Put into the refrigerator over 
night. Place each half on a crisp lettuce 
leaf just before placing on the buffet 
table. A large green plate or a silver 
platter will enhance the beauty of this 
fruit. For a more substantial salad, press 
the pear half over a small mound of 
cottage or cream cheese, or cement two 
halves together with cheese and simu- 
late a whole pear with a clove in the 
blossom end and a mint sprig for the 
stem. Serve accompanied by a bowl of 
this delicious dressing: 


GOLDEN DRESSING 


1/, teaspoonful of salt 
2 egg yolks 
Y, cupful of sugar 
11/, tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 cupful of orange juice 
1 cupful of canned pear juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Mix salt, sugar, and cornstarch, com- 
bine with fruit juices, and cook in a 
double boiler till the cornstarch clears. 
Pour over the beaten egg yolks, returr: 
to the double boiler and cook 1 minute. 
Chill. For variation and greater bulk, 
fold in 1 cupful of cream, whipped. 


RITZY COLE SLAW 


1 large firm cabbage (or about 6 cupful. 
when shredded ) 

4 medium crisp carrots, shtedded 

Minced pimiento or green pepper to 
taste 

1 small can of pineapple tidbits 
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2 ROPE 


Entertaining 
from page 30) 


Add your favorite salad dressing and 
chill. Serve in a large, colorful bowl. 


ORANGE DOUGHNUTS 


Ice one side of doughnuts, either 
bought or home-made, with orange 
powdered sugar icing and pile in a 
pyramid on the buffet table. 


ORANGE BAVARIAN 


This is suggested because it makes an 
attractive showing provided you have 
suitable molds. Guests may take as 
much or as little as they please and it 
is a light and fitting close to a satisfying 
meal. 


4 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
1 cupful of cold water 
3 cupfuls of boiling water 
2 cupfuls of sugar.’ 
2 cupfuls of freshly squeezed orange 
juice 
Y, cupful of lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 
1 pint of whipping cream 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for 5 minutes, then add the boiling 
water and the sugar and stir well until 
dissolved. Cool. Add fruit juices and 
grated rind, and chill until the mixture 
begins to stiffen. At this stage fold in 
the whipped cream, pour into a deep 
fancy mold, and chill. When ready to 
serve remove from mold and decorate 
with orange segments. 


BEVERAGES 


In addition to a samovar of tea and 
large pots of coffee, a pitcher of milk 
and a bowl of fruit punch may please 
some of the guests who prefer to re- 
duce the coffee and tea intake. 


SERVICE 


It scarcely seems necessary to say that 
the hostess giving a buffet supper ar- 
ranges the largest table she possesses 
in its most attractive trappings. Silver 
shines, flowers add to the gayety, and 
food is placed and spaced so that guests 
may help themselves easily. In the ab- 
sence of servants it makes for greater 
ease and comfort if one or two friends 
are asked to pour at the beverage tables, 
another to serve the salad, and another 
to assist later with the dessert. 

Card tables previously set with linen 
and individual silver are preferred to 
tray or lap service, especially if men 
are among the guests. 

And now, by way of a parting tip, 
let the keynote of your next buffet sup- 


per be studied simplicity and premedi- | 


tated nonchalance — and good food! 
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Pancakes so delicately 
light that even the old 
South marveled at them! 


Four FLouRS was the secret of the 
goodness of these famous planta- 
tion pancakes then—as it is today! 
Aunt Jemima’s trick of combining 
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THEIR FAME 


The fame of Aunt Jemima’s pancakes 
traveled far beyond the borders of Colonel 
Higbee’s plantation! Aunt Jemima Leg 


"rice, rye, corn and wheat made them 


specially light and tender. 

Today, you can get Aunt Jemima’s 
ready-mixed flour with the same in- 
gredients, in the same proportions 
that she made famous. Simply add 
a cup of milk (or water) to the 
ready-mixed flour, stir and bake. 
Get a package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, and try some today! 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 






your \ FREE To get a trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
ne together with recipe leaflet, just fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Dept, V-15, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


0 Pancake sample 


0 Buckwheat sample 


I is siescccteakasencsicsn ipl naadls cilbiaingcaes elaine Necks ssician ae 


Pancake Flour in the red 
package—Aunt Jemima for 
| Buckwheats in the yellow, Address... 











“MAN-=-1 LOVE 
THIS ITALIAN 
SPAGHETTI” 


- he, 





VERY man relishes Heinz Cooked 

Spaghetti because it’s the genuine 
Italian kind—cooked and blended after 
the recipe of a famous Italian chef. 
The spaghetti is meltingly tender and 
wholesome—made by Heinz from 
choicest Durum wheat—dried in washed 
air. And what a savory, flavory sauce is 
cooked through every delicate strand! You 
taste the tang of snappy imported cheese 
—and the rich, juicy goodness of red- 
ripe Heinz tomatoes, zestfully spiced! 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti is ready to serve 
as it comes from the tin. Delicious in it- 
self, it combines with other foods to pro- 
duce dinners of the “one-dish” type or 
tempting, nourishing luncheons. Keep a 
liberal supply of Heinz Spaghetti on 
your emergency shelf: Use it fre- 
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COOKED SPAGHETTI 


quently for tasty 
energy making 
home meals. 








Mexican Dinner 
(Continued from page 28) 


pottery bowl filled with gay sun- 
flowers, red and yellow zinnias, flaming 
gladiolus spikes broken off short, or 
trumpet vine blossoms. The idea is to 
use enormous flowers, with short stems. 
This is directly opposite to Nordic ideas 
of grace and beauty but typical of the 
peon’s love of bunched, smashing 
color. A black bowl filled with terra- 
cotta and rust-colored flowers or simply 
with tomatoes and green peppers is 
good, too. 

I happen to have a collection of Mex- 
ican jugs and I put one at each end of 
the table, in the corner, for water ca- 
rafes. Now, with large, tall, and ornate 
candlesticks of thick, unpressed, clear 
glass—the kind you wouldn’t have in 
your nice respectable house for any 
money—and with cheap tallow candles 
in the swell candlesticks you are ready 
to go. Instead of candlesticks, you may 
simply stick the candles in coarse white 
china saucers, but if you do this be sure 
and smear plenty of tallow drippings 
on the saucer to give that cheap-saloon- 
late-Saturday-night effect. 

At a quarter of seven dash into the 
the kitchen. Turn off the oven. Put the 
tortillas in, above the tamale pie, to 
warm. Put a pile of differently colored 
plates on top of the oven to warm. Put 
coffee in the percolator and if you have 
an electric stove, as I have, put the perc 
on the smallest burner, turned low. 

Garnish the cocktails with mint 
leaves. Set in outer dishes, fill with 
cracked ice and put on the table. Light 
the candles an go to welcome your 
guests. 

After removing the cocktail course, I 
put the tamale pie in its yellow bowl 
and the plates before my husband, and 
oh ger stacked with tortillas on either 
side of the table. I put the salad and a 
pile of salad plates before my own plate 
and serve the salad at the same time the 
tamale pie is being served. 

When removing this course, I leave 
the tortillas on the table. I put the 
percolator on the tray and bring it in. 
The tortillas are eaten—or nibbled 
really, for no one is very hungry after 
three or four servings of tamale pie— 
with the Monterey Jack. This cheese is 
the closest approach to Mexican goat’s- 
milk cheese we have and since it is made 
of skim milk is not a bit heavy. Your 
guests play with raisins, then, and cof- 
fee, and they are likely to light cigars 
or cigarettes right there and keep on 
talking until nine or ten o'clock about 
the lost San Saba and hunks of Yaqui 
gold, while the cheap candles gutter 
grease down on the cheap, coarse crash 
of the table cover, and the evening 
becomes a most pleasant memory. — 
CECILE A. Scott, Los Banos, California. 














“AND | LIKE THE 
HOME KITCHEN 
FLAVOR OF HEINZ 
KETCHUP 







HAT wonders Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
works with even the simplest foods! 


How its spicy fragrance reminds you of 
simmering tomatoes and seasonings in the 
old home kitchens of long ago! That’s 
because Heinz uses only the finest ingre- 
dients in making this rich condiment— 
the choicest, juiciest ripe tomatoes grown 
from Heinz seed in favored regions, 
where they are picked in full freshness, 
cooked and bottled 4ot from the kettle. 
Rare, Oriental spices bought by Heinz own 
representatives in the Far East, first grade 
cane sugar and mellow Heinz vinegar 
blend in their own distinctive 
flavors, too. Use Heinz Ketch- Ay 
up generously in your every- Sa 
day cooking—for sauces and 


gravies. You'll soon 
discover why it out- 
sells all others —re- 


gardless of price. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
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Persimmons 


(Continued from page 32) 


necessary to make just half this recipe 
in the ordinary small refrigerator, as 
the full recipe makes about 214 quarts. 


2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
114 cupfuls of sugar 
1 pint of top milk 
1 pint of table cream 
1 pint of pastry cream 
1 pint of persimmons, riced or run 
through the colander 
Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in 
Y, cupful of cold water, then add it to 
the scalded milk and sugar. Stir until 
the gelatine is dissolved; cool, add the 
table cream and freeze until the mix- 
ture is beginning to become firm. Add 
the riced persimmon and fold in the 
whipped cream. Freeze until firm. Pack 
and harden for an hour or more. 


PERSIMMON ICE 


This is attractive and cooling on 
warm autumn days so often found in 
the valleys. It also may be done in 
either a crank freezer or a refrigerator. 


2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
134 cupfuls of sugar 
1 pint of boiling water 
11, pints of grapefruit juice 
114, pints of persimmons, riced or run 
through the colander 
Soak gelatine 5 minutes in 14 cupful 
of cold water, add the boiling water 
and sugar, stir well and let cool, then 
add the grapefruit juice and freeze un- 
til like mush. Fold in the peeled and 
riced persimmon, and continue freez- 
ing until firm. Pack and allow the ice 
to stand for several hours before serv- 
ing. In making persimmon ice, special 
care should be used to select ripe fruit. 


PERSIMMON PUDDING 


This recipe was brought from In- 
diana where it was first made with the 
small eastern persimmons that must be 
touched with frost before they can be 
eaten. Made with the western persim- 
mon, we find much the same dish. 


2 eggs 
3/4, cupful of sugar 
1 pint of persimmons, peelel and riced 
1 pint of sweet milk 
1/, cupful of butter, melted 
2 cupfuls of flour 
1/4, teaspoonful of baking powder 
1/, teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14, teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1/, teaspoonful of salt 
3/4, cupful of chopped English walnuts 


Beat eggs, add sugar, persimmon 
pulp, milk, and melted butter. Sift to- 
gether dry ingredients, add the chopped 
nuts, and add to the first mixture, beat- 
ing just enough to mix well. Pour into 
a shallow buttered pan and bake 40 
minutes in a moderate (350° to 400°) 
oven. The pudding may be served with 
whipped cream or pudding sauce. 
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CONTEST CLOSES 
MIDNIGHT, SUNDAY 


OCT. 28 
First Prize 


1,000 


Second Prize 


*500 


Third Prize 


*250 


s 
$100.00 









Just for writing a sentence 
or slogan about delicious 
Wheat Hearts! 











10 Prize 
$10.00 each.. 
26 Prizes 
$5.00 each $130.00 


60 Prizes 
$2.00 each. . . $120.00 














J UST for a slogan about Wheat 
Hearts—a phrase or sentence describing 
this out-of-the-ordinary hot breakfast 
cereal—somebody will receive a first prize 
of $1,000.00 cash! Ninety-nine prizes will 
be awarded, $2,100.00 in all, to Westerners 
only, so your chances to win are extra good! 

A product so distinctive is easy to describe! 
Get a box of Wheat Hearts, taste its creamy, 
nut-like flavor that even “finicky” children 
love. Read the label telling about its extra you to compete: 
amount of Vitamin B that promotes appetite ° “7?eres, 0 finer food for young 
and growth. Then, simply write what you e “The cereal that children love and 


. ies a z parents praise.’ 
think of Wheat Hearts and mail it in as di- = “Children beg for it—doctors 


@ Anybody who can 
write a sentence may 
win one of the cash 
prizes in this Sperry Contest! Get a 
box of Wheat Hearts—taste its nut- 
like flavor—read about its healthful 
qualities on the label and in the leaf- 
let inside the box. Ideas will come 
flocking to your mind. You can say 
anything you like, long or short. Here 
are some sample slogans—see how 
simple they are and how easy it is for 


: endorse it. 
rected in the contest rules. Perhaps only four, «4002 tite_snd hesith in one 
minutes work—but it may win you as much package. 


In other words—simply write down 
your opinion of Wheat Hearts. Noth- 
ing could = ee prizes 
: are certainly worthwhile hen, mail 

Copyrighted 1934 by in your entry as directed in the rules 
SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO printed here. 


ONLY 2 THINGS TO DO TO WIN AS MUCH AS *1,000 CASH 


—Send in your entry as directed in the rules printed 
here, before midnight, Sunday, October 28th. 


as $1,000.00 cash to buy a new car or remodel 
your home. 


1 —Write your slogan telling what 
you think of Wheat Hearts. 





RULES: 1—After reading details of contest and ‘“‘Hints on How to Win”, write your slogan on 
any kind of paper and fill out entry blank below. Slogan may be short or long. 2—Attach the 
leaflet packed in every box of Wheat Hearts to your slogan and entry blank. You may submit as 
many slogans as you wish, provided each is accompanied by a separate leaflet. 3— Mail entry 
blank, slogan and leaflet to Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, California. Entries must be 
‘postmarked before midnight, Sunday, October 28, 1934. 4—Sample slogans on this page (‘‘There’s 
no finer food for young or old”, etc.) are not eligible for any prize, but the same words may be 
used in different ways. 5—Judges in this contest are: Miss Genevieve Callahan, Editor of Sunset 
Magazine; Miss Helen Webster, Editor of Woman’s Magazine of the Air, National Broadcasting 
Company; Professor Dwight E. Watkins, University of California. Awards will be made on merit 
and contestants accept judges’ decisions as final. Neatness or fancy stationery will not influence 
and decisions. 6—Only residents of Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming are eligible for prizes. No person connected with the Sperry Flour Company or 
member of their fami- 
lies is eligible for any MAIL PROMPTLY TO 

prize. 7—Winners here- K10 


Oe eee wee oF Be SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY, San Francisco, California: 


winning slogans and 

their own names and My slogan for Wheat Hearts, the Vitamin B cereal which children 
addresses in advertis- love, is Written on a separate sheet of paper which I have attached 
ing. Prize winners will to this entry blank. I also attach the leaflet* packed in my box of 
be announced in Martha Wheat Hearts. Below I give my name and address to which prize 
Meade’s radio broad- should be sent, if I win. 
cast, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13, at 9:30 a. m. 
(P. S. T.) over NBC 
stations. No entries re- 
turned. In the event of 
any tie, identical prizes 
will be given. Sponsor 
reserves right to use 
or not to use slogans 
awarded prizes. 








WOE oo. occivccncswccdnccene deal eaeaddseestcsgddadumerleoseeags : 
Yolo) oer reer tre rrr rrr rrr mre ec Te. 
POST OP PICES . . ncciics cocteas 


* A hand-drawn, colored facsimile of the Wheat Hearts brand will 
be accepted in lieu of leaflet. 
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Deserve 
CYCLONE 


FENCE 


If your gardens and lawns are inviting, 

they need protection even from well- 

intentioned passersby and casual 
oups. 

Your children and pets need some 
effective barrier between them and 
fast traffic and undesirables. 

The privacy which you gain by good 
fencing greatly adds to the enjoyment 
of your property. The sense of secur- 
ity and ease of mind that comes 
with making your property safe is 
worth many times the cost of a 
Cyclone Fence. 

You will be surprised to find how 
little it will cost to secure this protec- 
tion and privacy. Write to Dept. SM 
for full information. Your needs are 
given special consideration, the erec- 
tion is a by a factory-trained crew. 
The fence itself is copper-steel, heavily 

alvanized to give you long service. 
Write now. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland Los Angeles San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. le, Wash. 

Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Cyclone—not a “‘type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
tdentified by this trade-mark. 


(Cyclone Fence 
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Our Cabin 








UR CABIN, we modestly say, is the coziest little place in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Although originally intended just for vacation- 
ing, it is now our permanent home—and do we love it! Since 


living in it we have added another bedroom and bath, making in all living room, 
two bedrooms, two bathrooms, kitchen, back porch, and double garage. Plenty of 


The floor plan tells p- 
a story of convenience 
and careful planning 
Dp 
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room, you see, for a family that enjoys 
informal living. 

Situated on a knoll, the cottage has 
an attractive setting. Construction is of 
real logs, with stone chimney and rugged 
rafters. The interior is rustic, with brown 
predominating in living room, greenish 
blue in bedrooms, blue gray in kitchen, 
and plenty of bright color everywhere. 
The floors are of quarter-sawed oak laid 
with pegs, thus carrying out the feeling 
of rusticity in every detail. 

The garden is still to be developed, 
but we are already smacking our lips 
over the possibility of having a barbe- 
cue such as is described in the May. 
1934, issue of SUNSET. Your magazine 
has been so much help to us in the 
planning and planting of our cabin 
home, that we wanted to share the story 
of it with other SUNSET readers.—Mkrs. 
HucGo EAsTMAN. 


Editor's Note.—Prospective home 
builders of Sunset Land will rejoice to 
know that, beginning with the Novem- 
ber issue, this magazine will set aside a 
definite department devoted to western 
home building and modernizing. In ad- 
dition to showing attractive house plans, 
actual construction and financing prob- 
lems will be discussed by building ex- 
perts. Pass the good word along! 
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Salt and Pepper 


(Continued from page 34) 


in search of the Holy Grail, brought 
back spices, was pepper known and 
used. It immediately became a favorite 
seasoning. Until recent years, pepper 
and spices were pounded in a mortar. 
Today there are many persons who pre- 
fer to grind their own pepper at the 
table, and little pepper grinders are in 
demand for that purpose. 

The outside covering of the pepper 
berry is black, and when ground is 
known as “black” pepper. The inside 
of the berry is white and is ‘‘white’’ 
pepper. We are often told that white 
pepper is less irritating to the stomach 
and should be used in all cooking and 
at the table. If the pepper is a good 
pepper and is not adulterated, black 
pepper has more flavor and less is re- 
quired. White pepper does not show in 
white sauces and soups, but often for 
that reason too much is used. The whole 
berry, known as peppercorn, is much 
better to use in making stock or when 
boiling fish and meat. These pepper- 
corns may be cooked the entire time, 
giving flavor without making the liquid 
hot to the taste. 

One dish well known is ‘Pepper 
Pot,” a soup made with chicken stock 
and fresh tripe and highly seasoned 
with freshly ground peppercorns. 

Black pepper is better to use with 
cheese, or any dish flavored with Ma- 
deira wine. 

Cayenne pepper is an excellent sea- 
soning, but must be used carefully. It is 
the ground capsicum or red pepper and 
is very hot. A few grains are sufficient 
to flavor any recipe. Cayenne is said to 
be much better for the stomach than 
black or white pepper. Cayenne is espe- 
cially good with cheese, as it helps the 
stomach to digest it. 

Paprika, or Turkish pepper, the 
mildly pungent condiment prepared by 
grinding the dried ripened fruit of Cap- 
sicum annuum, is well known and well 
used in western households. A few 
sharp dashes of paprika give color to 
many an otherwise colorless dish, and 
its flavor is a desirable addition to salad 
dressings and many other foods. 

Of course no pepper should be used 
in children’s food ; it is too stimulating 
and the child does not need it. 
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Semi-fustre 


FOR PAINTING 
WALLS AND WOODWORK 
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FREE 
“The Home Decorator 


44 pages—79 color schemes by 
Betty Wood. At your S-W deal- 
er's or write us. Address below. 








SWP House Paint — Standard of paint quality for 68 
years. Costs less because you use less. Wears longer. 
Flat-Tone—for painted walls of velvety beauty in living-, 
dining- and bedrooms. Sixteen fashionable colors. 
Enameloid—for high gloss finish on walls, woodwork and 

furniture. Fast-drying. Eighteen brilliant colors. 
Floor Enamel—for interior floors of wood or cement. Water- 
proof. Withstands scuffing. Ten practical colors. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., DEPT. E, 454 (SECOND ST., SAN 





.... THE AMAZING 
WASHABLE FINISH 


Walls and woodwork painted with Sherwin-Williams 
Semi-Lustre can be washed and washed and washed 
without dulling their cheerful colors—without dimming 
their satiny gloss. That’s why this special formula 
finish of changeless lustre is ideal for kitchens, bath- 


rooms, halls, stairways, play rooms, laundry rooms, 


stores, public buildings, schools, hospitals, etc. 12 fash- 


ionable shades, all inexpensive. See them at your 


dealer’s. The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Trade Mark 
Registered 





FRANCISCO, CALIF: 
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SAVE MONEY AND TIME 
IN FURNITURE PAINTING 


— use paints that last 








\ 

| Isn’t it strange that some people will put so much time and 
effort into the painting of a piece of furniture, and yet give 

little or no thought to the one thing that counts most—the 

paint? No matter how carefully you prepare the surface, 


nor how painstaking you put on the paint, you'll be dis- 
appointed if the paint isn’t one that’s made to /ast. In no 
| time at all you'll have to repaint. But you don’t have to take 
such chances. Use Fuller Paints — they last. Their long- 
lasting qualities have been demonstrated over a period of 85 
years. They’re less work, too — because they go on easier, 
and spread farther. There’s a wide assortment of colors 
from which to choose. Fuller Paints are sold by leading 
paint dealers and Fuller Paint Stores throughout the west. 


DECORET ENAMEL 


Decoret Enamel is the latest type of 
smooth-flowing, quick-drying, lustrous 
enamel—for furniture and interior wood- 
work. Eighteen colors from which to 
choose. Its tough, wear-resisting surface 


can be washed over and over again. 


FULLER PAINTS 


They best 











Venetian Blinds 


(Continued 


screen, is really imported from Ger- 
many. These also are less expensive and 
do not show soil so readily as do the 
Venetian blinds. 

Whether you decide on Venetian 
blinds or otherwise, you will probably 
not use them throughout the house, so 
you will also be interested ‘‘to be in on 
the know” as regards the ordinary cloth 
shade. These differ considerably in 
color, quality, and workmanship. They 
come in muslin, cambric, sheeting, 
split-sheeting, and shadow-proof. The 
muslin of today is not that of the past, 
which endured for a good many years. 
Nowadays cambric is much more serv- 
iceable, but sheeting and split-sheeting 
are better yet. Sheeting comes from 63 
to 150 inches wide, and the wider the 
shade must be, the stronger the material 
that is used; so in splitting wide sheet- 
ing for a narrow window, you are as- 
sured of obtaining especially sturdy 
cloth. Shadow-proof shades are not con- 
sidered as necessary as they once were. 

Rollers are one inch, one and one- 
eighth inches and one and one-fourth 
inches in diameter. You might prefer 
the smaller roller, considering that it 
will be less conspicuous when installed ; 
however, the smaller the roller the 
more wear and tear there is on the 
shade, so we are advised to have a one 
and one-fourth inch roller even if we 
must economize on our shade cloth. 

Also there is the matter of attaching 
the shade to the roller. This is usually 
done with nails, but sewing is the really 
correct procedure. And the shade cloth 
must be evenly woven, for if it is a 
trifle more heavily woven or painted on 
one edge than the other, the shade will 
pull crooked. (This defect can be rec- 
tified by inserting a small piece of 
paper against the roller on the opposite 
edge.) Springs, too, should be strong 
and durable. It pays to buy quality 
shades. 

In selecting a shade, consider most 
of all whether it can be easily cleaned. 
There is at least one shade now on the 





San Francisco 


) 1 E feel our senses quicken 


And scan the cloudless sky; 
About our sturdy vessel 

The silent waters lie; 

A mist bedims the headland 
That seems so far away; 
We're sailing in the autumn 
On San Francisco Bay. 
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Or Roll Shades? 
from page 19) 


market which can readily be taken down 
and placed on a table and scrubbed. Of 
course, in a temporary home it may be 
wise economy simply to buy inexpen- 
sive shades, and then to forget their 
care, beyond the usual dusting. 

Shades are seldom beautiful in them- 
celves, and those selected should be as 
inconspicuous as possible, closely re- 
sembling the color of the walls of the 
house both inside and out. Scallops and 
fringes only tend to make the shade 
more noticeable; the shade-pull is the 
only part of the shade which may be 
more or less varied. Brightly colored 
tassels, glass drops and wooden beads 
often add interesting touches. 

Glazed chintz shades usually appear 
in baths or service quarters where no 
other decoration is practical. In meas- 
uring for one of these, allow twelve 
inches more than the desired length of 
the shade for the extra that is taken up 
in rolling. If the material is not the 
right width—and it probably won’t be 
—allow half an inch for seams on either 
side and do not stitch these back, but 
paste down with milliner’s glue, which 
does not penetrate the cloth and show 
through on the other side. Stitching is 
too bulky. The bottom hem must be 
wide enough for a slat. You can make 
these chintz shades yourself, and a 
shade shop will fasten the material onto 
the roller for you. 

Shades should be installed within the 
recess of the window frame if the walls 
are sufficiently thick or if the woodwork 
is so fine that it would be a shame to 
cover it. They are less conspicuous and 
interfere less with curtain fixtures. There 
are objections, however, in that they 
cannot be so readily turned and reno- 
vated. In any case, thought should be 
given to the installation of curtains at 
the same time as the shades are planned. 

In certain cases window shades can 
be done away with entirely if curtains 
are so hung that they pull across the 
windows. In sunny climates it is usually 
necessary to have the added protection. 





In Autumn 


We're wondering why the natives 

Must ever stress the boon 

Of California's winters 

And vaunted days of June; 

There’s not in all the Union 

A climate so sublime 

As that of San Francisco... 

When it is autumn time. 
—DELMAR H. WILLIAMS 
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(20 minutes 
later) My floor 
is beautiful. 
Friendsare amazed 
to kear that Glo- 
Coat shines as it 
dries, without rub- 
bing or polishing. 





First pour some 

Johnson's Glo 

Coaton th 
floor and spread it =" 
lightly over the jms 
surface. Then I go 
away and leave it. 
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“Since I discovered Johnson’s Glo-Coat my floors are shining all the 
time and it’s no work at all to keep them clean. This marvelous new 
floor polish shines as it dries without rubbing or polishing. Just 
spread it across the floor and you are through. Glo-Coat does the 
rest. Dries in 20 minutes with a gleaming polish. Try it on your 
linoleum, rubber tile, var- 
nished or painted floors.” 
Send toc for a trial can 
— enough for a small 
kitchen or bathroom. 


JOHNSON’S \W 
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BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAX 


SPECIAL SALE 


at your dealers: 75¢ can 










e §.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept.SC10 Racine, Wisconsin. 
Enclosed is 10c. Please send me trial can of Glo-Coat, 





of Glo-Coat, and 75¢ Glo- epee ae hi 
Coat Applier, 

Regular value, 98¢ Address___— a 
$1.50. Both for a ee 

















beauty and Style 


An Eyeview of Women 
by Five Hundred Men 


by BARBARA LENOX 





Men WROTE this article. Five hundred men—authors, lawyers, 
artists, important executives who put down their preference in clothes, make-up, 
and the general appearance of women, in a questionnaire. Only a selected group 
of men were asked to answer this questionnaire, because obviously an opinion is 
only as good as its source. The number of secret obsessions that came to light 
through these questions, the special likes and dislikes, are not only amusing and 
interesting, but really valuable in these competitive times. We women have be- 
come an independent lot, and men are having to admit that brains are sexless; 
but despite our success in politics, merchandising, and other fields, we must 
acknowledge that masculine approval is helpful, so let’s see if men have any pet 
hates about us. 

“What do you notice first about a woman’s appearance?” was the first question. 
Forty-two per cent said they noticed a woman’s skin first. “Face, especially skin,” 
is the way they phrased it. They don’t like wrinkles or freckles, and they loathe 
blackheads. A woman’s skin should be “clear and healthy,” chorused the majority. 
Thirty per cent said they noticed teeth and mouth first, while as for the others, 
figure and feet caught the eye first. ““A man looks first at a woman’s face, then at 
her feet,” says an old French proverb, according to the questionnaire of a promi- 
nent executive. Does it seem surprising that not one of the men said he noticed 
clothes first? Perhaps the answer is that men see the effect of clothes, rather than 
the clothes themselves. 

Sometimes we have to see disapproval in the eyes of others before we realize 
that we are being careless about some detail of grooming. More of us should use 
deodorants, according to the male way of thinking. In answer to the question, 
“What detail of grooming do you think most women neglect?” the majority of 
men said perspiration odors, and halitosis—which shows that we are not always 
the best judges as to whether we need a deodorant or not. (Continued on page 46 
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VEN in perfection there are draw- 
backs. In the very sunshine there 
is a sting. 

For, much as we love the sun, we 
must admit it is unkind to our skins. 
It dries, withers, toughens unmerci- 
fully. Its heat and light literally dry up 
the sources of the natural oils with 
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to Women 


which Nature keeps skin soft and moist 
and supple. 

To counteract this harsh action, we 
must continually put back into our 
skin these protecting oils. Especially 
is this necessary as we grow older be- 
cause then Nature becomes less gen- 
erous with her supply. 

Frances Ingram, famous beauty ad- 
viser to women, has been wonderfully 
successful in helping women to guard 


» against and correct an excessively dry 


skin. Her method is very simple. 

“All you need,” she says, “is one 
complete, constructive cream — In- 
gram’s Milkweed Cream. 

“Frances Ingram’s Cream does more 
to help dry skin than anything else I 
know. It does this because it is com- 


everything your skin 


needs in this 


ONE JAR 
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plete in itself— it contains the precious 
oils which, like Nature’s own oils, keep 
the skin soft and moist and young 
looking.” 

Thousands of women are ready to 
tell of the success of this treatment for 
dry, sensitive skin. Many of Holly- 
wood’s most popular stars are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of Frances 
Ingram’s Cream. They will use no 
other. 

Frances Ingram will be glad to send 
her treatment book which tells in de- 
tail how to avoid and treat not only 
this skin trouble, but a dozen other 
common ones, together with a trial 
week’s supply of her cream. Give her 
method a trial. Even in a week you'll 
see the beginning of a miracle! Mail 
the coupon today. 

















16 Men Envy Her 
Husband 


OF course it’s because of her cook- 
ing. And she knows that rich, savory 
A. 1. means the difference between 
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flat and stimulating food. 
That it brings out the real 
flavor of steak and chops, 
adds a note of rare delight 
to soups and cheese dish- 
es, makes tomato juice 
perfect ... Recipes come 
with every A. 1. bottle. 
Try this skillful blend of 
twenty-one spices today. 
FREE: Send for the trial bottle 

of A. 1. Address Dept. S-10. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SAUGE 


@ THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH THAT MAKES 
FOOD TASTE BETTER 











A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 

















( SUCH A 


BEAUTY BARGAIN 
AS THIS! 


REG. $2.06 COLONIAL DAMES MASSAGE CREAM AND 
$1.50 NEW SALON FORMULA CIRCULATION CREAM 


both $2.00 


If you've ever used or even heard about Colonial 
Dames Massage Cream, you know that the big 
8-oz. jar for $2.00 is, in itself, a great beauty 
value, for it gives you complete basic skin care 
.it is cleansing and tissue cream in one. Now— 
ADD TO THIS—The New Salon Formula Circu- 
lation Cream...a SPECIALIZED treatment for 
sluggish, clogged and ageing skins. . .never pre- 
viously offered outside of the Colonial Dames 
Hollywood Salon. ..regular $1.50 value... 
BOTH FOR $2.00 
Ina “gifty” package which suggests early Christ- 
mas gift solutions, as well as a definite way to 
stretch one’s budget and still get the best beauty 
treatment obtainable anywhere. Ask for this 
“Two Cream” special at your leading drug or 
department store—or order it sent direct, post- 
age prepaid, from 


COLONIAL DAMES CO. 


Hollywood, California 
ENDORSED BY BARBARA LENOX 
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Sometimes, too, this matter of odors 
takes a serious aspect. A buyer for one 
of our large department stores, for ex- 
ample, complains that he often has to 
dismiss an efficient employee simply be- 
cause of halitosis or perspiration odors, 
a condition which is naturally offensive 
to customers of a store. We could at 
this point make a few remarks about 
men needing deodorants, but we'll save 
that for our questionnaire on what 
women think of men. 

Contrary to popular opinion, men re- 
plied to the tune of fifty-three per cent 
that they preferred brunettes! Blondes 
rated only twenty-nine per cent, and the 
poor redheads eighteen per cent. Hair 
of any color, however, is something 
that many men believe women neglect. 
Dull, stringy hair and a shaggy neckline 
are pet hates of males, so we must look 
to our locks if we want to win the 
approval of men. Perhaps the condition 
of your hair is the reason why you 
didn’t impress that last man you met; 
in fact, the whole turn of your life may 
depend on the appearance of your hair, 
because if you should go to a certain 
personnel director in a certain large 
firm for employment, he would imme- 
diately ask you to remove your hat, and 
he would catalogue your habits, your 
disposition, and your character more by 
the condition of your hair than by any- 
thing you might say. Not all personnel 
directors do this, but this one does, and 
his judgment over a period of years has 
been surprisingly good. In fact, he can 
read your character by the way you ar- 
range your hair; but most men, for- 
tunately, are not quite so observing. 
Clean, lustrous hair, cut on simple, 
smart lines, will please most of them. 

That our idea of feminine beauty 
changes is indicated by the answers to 
questions on make-up. When grand- 
mother was young, “nice” girls didn’t 
use rouge, but now eighty-six per cent 
of the men flatly come out in favor of 
lipstick, and seventy per cent approve 
the use of rouge. This is a victory, al- 
though their approval of make-up is 
qualified by. a statement that they do 
not like its excessive use. Lips, accord- 
ing to the masculine way “3 thinking, 
should not be made up so vividly that 
they dominate the other features of the 
face, and this applies also to eyes. Use 
your powder and rouge to accent the 
charm of your natural coloring, but 
never to masquerade your face. And 
quite a few men object to the applica- 
tion of make-up in public. 

Sometimes we hear a woman say, ‘‘My 
husband doesn’t like perfume,” and yet 
on this questionnaire eighty-nine per 
cent approve the use of perfume. A con- 
tradiction? No, it seems that men dis- 
like the abuse of perfume and harsh, 
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Save ‘4 on Your Syrup Bill 
pour 2 Cups Boiling Water . 00c 
over 4Cups Sugar ..... Ife 
@ add 1 Teaspoon Mapleine . 03c 
f stir «ee andyouhave 

2 Pints Mapleine Syrup . . 14 


Enjoy Mapleine flavor—many ways! Create 
yoy P y way 

perfect syrup, transform desserts, dainties. 
12 recipes with bottle. .35c —at your grocer. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
671E Dearborn Street, Seattle, Washington 
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THIS DEN CERTAINLY 
LOOKS BRIGHT AND 
CHEERY SINCE WE 

REFINISHED IT WITH 
FLEX 


(4 











THe den is cosier, more restful now. 
Flex blends so soothingly it relaxes 
and rests weary minds. And Flex with- 
stands hard knocks without chipping or 
cracking, giving a smooth, 
clean surface free from 
brush marks and ridges. 
So economical is Flex, 
we plan to refinish our 
entire woodwork with it. 


@Send for FREE 
folder showing 
6 new FLEX 
stains and 18 
popular colors, 


GENERAL PAINT 
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SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE TULSA 




















Don’t plan your Th 
have received your November SUNSET. The suggestions 
contained in this next issue of the magazine will give you 
much to be thankful for without waiting for the appointed 
Thanksgiving Day. 


ksgiving table d ti until you 











PARKELP 


Supplies Land-grown foods often lack 
Mi | mineral elements necessary to 
inerals = health. PARKELP, the origi- 
Your nal kelp preparation, supplies 
ese elements in organic 
th 1 t 
Body com. a a 
sale at a rug an healt 
Needs food stores. 
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FOR WOMEN \ 
WHO KEEP TOILETS 
SNOW-WHITE 








Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 










SANI-FLUSH means the 
end of unpleasant toiling 
with toilets. Sani-Flush is 
not an ordinary cleanser. It is 
made to remove rust, stains and 
film from toilet bowls. It is thor- 
ough. It is simple. Directions on 
the can. 

Sani-Flush keeps the water- 
closet glistening like new. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no brush 
can reach. Eliminates the cause 
of toilet odors. Sani-Flush cannot 
harm plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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WHY HAVE 
GRAY HAIR 


OR DANDRUFF? 


Marvelous, Positively Safe Liquid 
Works Like Magic! 





You, too, can have gloriously beautiful hair, free from GRAY 
and DANDRUFF. 

Don’t lose your job or social position due to these handicaps. 
Try the truly wonderful DOUBLE-ACTING liquid-Nourishine 
fcr Gray Hair and Dandruff. 

Nourishine is applied like a tonic—so easy to use. You get 
SAFE and POSITIVE results. Your hair will become soft, 
dustrous, with a natural appearing color that defies detection. 
Nourishine is absolutely non-injurious to hair or scalp—is 
positively beneficial. 

“Nourishine’s tonic-like qualities make it the BEST hair 
preparation,” every user enthusiastically says this about 
Nourishine. 

No matter what you have tried for gray hair or dandruff, 
‘forget past disappointments and try this absolutely different 
liquid. It is not greasy—does not rub off nor stain scalp or 
dinen. The one liquidimparts any color. You can easily prove 
it best for gray hair and dandruff. Try Nourishine now! 

For better results use NOURISHINE SHAMPOO. Con- 
‘tains no acids that hinder the action of Nourishine. 

Write for our free booklet, “Home Care of the Hair.”’ Con- 
tains helpful hints on the home care of permanents, marcels, 
oily and dry scalp, describes coloring methods, etc. 

Nourishine, $1.25; Shampoo, 50c, at drug and department 
stores or by mail, except in California, from NOURISHINE 
COMPANY, 939 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


NOURISHINE cravat 


GRAY HAIR 
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strong odors, or perfume used exces- 
sively—and this is something we are all 
likely to do because our sense of smell 
plays tricks on us. Have you ever 
noticed how strong the odors are in a 
stuffy room when you first go in, and 
how, after a few minutes, you become 
accustomed to them? It is the same way 
with perfume. We become accustomed 
to a fragrance and because we can’t de- 
tect it on ourselves, we add more, with 
the result that others find us excessively 
perfumed. 

On the list of special hates of men in 
regard to feminine grooming, it is in- 
teresting to note that it isn’t the things 
we can’t help, like big hands and feet, 
that men seem to mind, but the things 
we can help, like soiled collars, and 
twisted seams in stockings, slips that 
hang below the hem of a dress, shoul- 
der straps that show, run-down heels, 
and, worst of all, hair showing through 
sheer stockings. “Be good looking if 
you can, witty if you must, but clean if 
it kills you,” says one man. And an- 
other man, who designs exciting cos- 
tumes for one of the studios in Holly- 
wood, says that careless grooming can 
destroy the smartness of any costume. 
How is that powder puff in your com- 
pact, and the comb you carry in your 
bag? 

Men like good-looking hands and 
well-groomed nails, but they don’t like 
brilliant red nail polish. Mannish 
clothes and pajamas worn in public are 
red flags to the masculine temperament, 
as are schoolgirl clothes on grand- 
mother, and a size six foot in a size 
four shoe. They ridicule excessively 
high heels and extreme hats, and they 
don’t like to have tooth-paste tubes 
squeezed in the middle by feminine 
members of the household! And per- 
haps because there is a little part of us 
that never grows up, we all like illu- 
sion, and men admit that they don’t 
like to see the process of grooming— 
they like to see only the effects. Think 
of this next time you give yourself a 
mud pack or an oil shampoo. 

At the same time that a questionnaire 
was being sent out to men, a question- 
naire was also sent to a desirable group 
of intelligent, attractive women on what 
they liked and disliked about men’s 
clothing and personal grooming. Derby 
hats, beards, and one-piece bathing 
suits are all covered, and there are some 
surprising pet hates that women have 
about men that are not only interesting 
but helpful to anyone except a hermit. 
This has been arranged in bulletin form, 
and you may have a copy for a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Just address 
Barbara Lenox, SUNSET Magazine, San 
Francisco, and ask for the October Bul- 
letin. The supply is limited ; order early. 








when you use this bette: Tapioca 


Difficult desserts turn into tempting creations — 
with Albers Instant Tapioca. It gives desserts a 
delicate lightness you simply can’t get with 
ordinary tapioca — because it is pearly smooth! 
For tempting, fluffy desserts ask your grocer for 
Albers Instant Tapioca. In a new package with 
the handy See-For-Yourself cellophane window. 


Albers 


TAPIOCA 


Seven Tapioca Treats! 


FREE = Seven tempting new Albers Instant Tapioca 
= recipes. On colorful cards to fit your recipe 
file. Cellophane wrapped. © Just send this coupon to: 


MARY BLAKE, Carnation Company 
1041 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 
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cleaning and 


Specially designed for housewives who demand 
alargercleaner. Made of same high-grade 
bronze alloy asthe original, sanitary Metal 
Sponge, Hand-L-Mop and Kitchen Jewel. The 
Bronze Ball cleans and scours utensils quickly 
and easily without scratching. Cannot rust or 
corrode; is quickly cleansed with hot water. 


On sale at five and ten cent stores, hardware 
and department stores; or direct for ten cents. 
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Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street, Philadelphia 
Made by the manufacturers of 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 





















Ir STANDS to reason no person can re- 
member fifty or more lubrication points 
for all the models of even one make of 
car. Not to mention all the various makes. 

You don’t risk ‘‘overlooked points”’ 
when you go to Shell stations. They have 
a Shell Chek-Chart lubrication procedure 
for every car of recent years—worked out 
jointly by Shell engineers and the car 
manufacturer. The Shell Chek-Chart cov- 
ering your particular car model is strictly 





“Before I entrusted this car’s 
lubrication to anyone, I looked around! 
Shell’s ‘forget-proof method’ is by far 
the safest bet I found” 


we 


“$800 is a lot of money to us” 


followed. Nothing can possibly be missed. 

And remember, today’s cars require from 
eight to eleven special lubricants, and Shell 
stations are stocked. with every needed 
type. You don’t get ordinary cup grease 
where a water-proof lubricant should go. 
Or mixed lubricants that “fight.” 

What’s more, where you see a Shell 
lubrication insignia, there’s a man care- 
fully trained in his work by Shell lubri- 
cation engineers. 








AND LADIES... 
No grease spots! 


Shell stations use covers to 
protect your upholstery, steer- 
ing wheel against grease. And 
they vacuum inside of car. 
Dust the body. And clean all 
windows! 

Why don’t you look into 
this safer, more complete serv- 
ice today? 








1. Washrooms should be washed 
and mopped regularly with 
germicidal solution. 


2. Sanitary seat covers should 
be provided. 5. 


3. Fresh paper towels, toilet tis- 


SHELL’S Code on Washroom Cleanliness 


(from Service Station Instruction Manual) 


sue and soap should always 
be available. 


4. All plumbing fixtures should 


be in A-1 working order. 


Orders by Shell sanitation in- 
spectors are to be carried out 
to the letter. 
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Mexico, land of enchantment and mystery 
calls to every dweller of Sunset Land 


Wiarre is that country, you ask, where one buys gardenias—200 of them—for about ten cents? Or a 
boatload of pansies, exquisite in color and tremendous in size, for two cents? Or an armful of carnations too huge 
to lift, for fifteen cents? Where have ruins and pyramids been uncovered that are some 50,000 years old? Where is 
the little hill town that has been lost to the world for some 400 years? What country is it where one can stand on 
mountains so high as to see both the Atlantic and the Pacific? Thousands of miles away, you think. But no, that 
beautiful land of Mexico is but a few days from any Pacific Coast city, by train or boat or plane—a matter of 
one, two or three days to a land where everything from customs to people and language is entirely foreign 
and lovely. 

How much does it cost to travel in Mexico? you will ask. The rate of exchange on the Mexican peso is very 
favorable to the tourist, and one can travel in grand manner in the larger cities for (Continued on page 50 
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...But 


YOU HAVEN'T SEEN 


JAPAN 
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HY not go abroad Westward this year— 

and really get your money’s worth in 
travel! Steamship fares are the lowest in the 
world, considering theservice and thedistance 
traveled. The yen exchange is in your favor. 
And the Japan Tourist Bureau, a non-com- 
mercial organization, offers a remarkable 
series of all-inclusive tours showing at the 
lowest cost the most worthwhile regions of 
Nippon. Write our nearest office or ask your 
tourist agent for our fascinating booklet. 





The Japan Tourist Bureau c/o Japanese Gov't 
Railways, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C., of Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., or c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
25 Broadway, N. Y.C. Please address Dept. S 
in each case to facilitate prompt reply. 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 














General Liners are the favorite ships 
of seasoned travelers who live in the 
Orient. They know the friendly serv- 
ice, fine accommodations and excel- 
lent food of these fast, modern ships. 
Stri@ly “One-Class”—all outside 
rooms with beds. 


Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, 
Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila 
$215, Round-the-World Tours $471 to 
$599. Passengers may board the ship at 
San Francisco at a slight additional cost. 


NEXT SAILINGS s 
General Sherman . Oct. 16 
General Lee ... Nov. 6 


General Pershing . Nov. 27 


General Liners 


FROM PORTLAND 
See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature and full particulars, or write 
States Steamship Lines (Dept. 13) Portland, Ore. 





Travel and Outdoor Life 


(Continued from page 49) 


around five dollars a day. Outside of the 
cities, expenses are considerably less. 
Tipping is not so prevalent in Mexico 
as in this country and Europe, although 
it is more in practice in Mexico City 
than in smaller cities. Regardless of the 
size of the bill, the waiters are satisfied 
with small tips—a cabman with a few 
pennies, the table boy or chambermaid 
two pesos for a week’s tip. Why is 
Mexico not an expensive country in 
which to travel? Because Mexico is not 
interested in extracting your money; 
she is anxious to welcome you with the 
gracious hospitality of that country; to 
have you leave with love in your hearts. 

Unlike many countries, Mexico has 
not scenery alone to offer the tourist. 
Her people are the most fascinating 
part of the country, and the most pic- 
turesque—a people with whom you feel 
sim patico at once. To adopt the customs 
of these charming and polite people for 
a time is to enjoy further the real Mex- 
ico. Where else in the world does the 
little dark-eyed muchacha stand by the 
train in the station, look into the eyes of 
an American tourist and say, “You are 
very beautiful—you must come again. 
Adios!’’ and this with tears in her eyes, 
until the beautiful lady has promised 
to return again to Mexico. This little 
muchacha is Mexico. 

Climatically speaking, Mexico is di- 
vided into three districts and many tem- 
peratures, from the serra caliexte, tierra 
tem plada, to the tierra fria. Mexico City 
enjoys a mild but exhilarating climate, 
the tropical heat of the latitude being 
tempered by the altitude (about 7500 
feet). May mornings, summer noon- 
days, and autumn nights, one runs the 
weather cycle in a Mexico City day. 
Light wraps or topcoats are needed 
when the sun goes down. 

Hotels throughout Mexico, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, offer a variety 
of accommodations. There is an organi- 
zation in Mexico City (mame and ad- 
dress upon request) that can supply a 
list of boarding houses where accommo- 
dations may be secured with a Mexican 
family. Many travelers prefer to live 
with native families in order better to 
learn the language and customs. Rates 
at Mexican hotels are not high; they 
usually include room and meals; and a 
little bargaining with the manager will 
usually bring about a reduction for a 
week's stay. Incidentally, rely upon the 
hotel manager to dl good 
guides. 

Many readers have asked if cameras 
are prohibited in Mexico. Customs per- 
mit one camera duty free. Plates and 
films may be purchased in the larger 


cities of the Republic. Restrictions on 
subjects for photography are few, but 
when in doubt it is best to consult an 
authority. Permission should be asked 
to photograph buildings, churches, and 
interiors. 

Most tourists concentrate their time 
in and around Mexico City. Entertain- 
ment is not lacking, for there are 
theatres (usually not very crowded) and 
motion picture houses (more popular), 
galleries, and museums. A visit to Mex- 
ico City is not complete without a visit 
to the National Theatre, one of the 
finest opera houses in America. Bull 
fights are well attended in contrast to 
the theatre, and being a very definite 
part of Mexico, are keen tourist attrac- 
tions. The “‘best fights” are held be- 
tween November and March, and the 
“lesser fights” are held between April 
and September. 

A list of leading Mexican hotels, a 
booklet on ‘General Information for 
the Traveler in Mexico,” and a leaflet 
on “Mexico City” are available through 
the Travel Service Department to any- 
one contemplating a trip to Mexico. 
Please enclose a three-cent stamp with 
your request. 














Southern California 

Week-ends 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: Z Ah 
Last month you told about week- — 


end trips from San Francisco. Have . 
you any similar suggestions for us down here in 
Southern California?—F. W., Glendale, California. 


October is the month of Autumn 
leaves and, if we recall our Southern 
California, gorgeous sunsets. While it’s 
a bit late for the beaches, the mountains 
are beautiful in your Indian summer. 
Have you explored those interesting 
canyon roads up back of Pasadena, and 
inspected the Arroyo Seco dam? Person- 
ally we should like to browse around 
Santa Barbara for a week-end. The 
roads are good, the city interesting and 
hotels commodious, with lovely gar- 
dens, pool and walks. Then there is 
Montecito, and the Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion is certainly worth seeing. Or if you 
have the motor urge, try the desert route 
via the San Jacinto Mountains. Lake 
Elsinore is lovely and the fishing is 
good. If you like missions, don’t miss 
San Juan Capistrano. Palm Springs is 
worthy of an entire week-end (good 
hotel accommodations), and there are 
lovely jaunts around the vicinity to 
Palm Canyon, Andreas, Tahquitz, Eagle 
and Magnesia Canyons. We particularly 
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TORTURE TESTED 
Under Sustained Terrific 


SPEED, far in excess of the capacity of the ordinary car, 
merciless...cruel...relentless...with no cessation day 
or night...Speed demanding the quickest, cleanest, 
fullest, conversion of fuel into smooth power... Speed 
demanding gasoline performance away beyond anything 

ou will ever need...Such were the speed Torture 

ests made to determine the specifications for this 
power-potent gasoline. 
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es “Fresh looking? Yes, 
\ this WALL PAPER 
se = " 2 
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sige that your next wall paper is Mayflower 
—with the new Washtex Finish from 
which ordinary soil wipes right off. May- 
flower patterns are a feature of model homes 
at the World’s Fair. They hang smoothly, 
wear wonderfully and Duofast colors give 
them long-lasting charm. Cost as low as a 
few cents a roll and name Mayflower is on 
each selvage. Send for colorful, new free 
book of decorating helps—then 
see your wall paper man. 







MAYFLOWER 
A 





-» MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
“Dept. 5S, Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Illinois : 
Send, free, “Mayflower World's Fair Wall Papers.” : 


Name 





ie dteade: 











State ‘ 
© 1934, Mayflower Wall Papers ; 
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like horseback rides in this country. A 
copy of “What to Do and See in South- 
ern California” has been sent to give 
you additional suggestions. 


Duck Shooting 
In California 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Where in California can one find good duck 
shooting?—]. H., Oakland, California. 

Being of the fair sex and not person- 
ally acquainted with wild duck, except 
for its final appearance on the table, all 
we can do is to pass along to you sug- 
gestions given us by various sportsmen. 
We are told that Williams, Maxwell, 
Willows, Colusa, Gridley, and Biggs in 
Northern California are especially good 
for duck hunting. The Sacramento Val- 
ley offers everything from teal and can- 
vasback to geese. Gustine and Los Banos 
and the San Joaquin area, the Suisun 
marshes, Alviso and Agnew region are 
also good for duck shooting. 


Australia 
Plays Host 


Climatically speaking, Australia is 
the reverse of the Pacific Coast in sea- 
sons. While they bask in summer sun- 
shine, we pack off with our skis. So, in 
October of this year, the beginning of 
the Australian summer, the Centenary 
of Victoria and Melbourne will open. 
Elaborate exhibitions, pageants, dis- 
plays, and entertainment have been 
planned to celebrate this event. One of 
the most exciting events will be the 
greatest air race in history, from Eng- 
land to Melbourne, terminating at Mel- 
bourne. The Centenary will hold forth 
until April of 1935. Now is the time to 
visit Australia, with the exchange favor- 
able and with excellent steamship serv- 
ice from Pacific Coast ports. Plan to see 
the Centenary while visit- 
ing Australia. 


Europe for 
The Winter 


We may commute between here and 
Hawaii or Alaska, but Europe is just far 
enough away to call for a little advance 
preparation—so forgive us if we talk 
“winter” so early in the season. Some 
friends, recently returned from a year in 
Europe, cornered us one day to talk 
Switzerland, and after seeing their pri- 
vate collection of photographs of Switz- 
erland in the winter time, we are quite 
convinced that it is worth a trip. “Ah, 
























SO THAT YOU MAY 
DEAL IN CONFIDENCE 


OU can deal in confidence with 

authorized SUNSET representa- 
tives. The SUNSET seal is your guar- 
antee of courteous service and satis- 
faction. 


At your request, any authorized 
SUNSET representative will gladly show 
his credentials, containing the SUNSET 
seal, which is reproduced above. SUN- 
SET Magazine assumes full responsibility 
for all money paid its authorized repre- 
sentatives and guarantees delivery of all 
copies of SUNSET called for on the 
official receipts issued by them. Our full 
time representatives sell SUNSET ex- 
clusively, and do not handle any other 
publications. 

Authorized SUNSET representatives 
are courteous, dependable, and at your 
service at all times. You will find it a 
pleasure to deal with them. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LANE PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Pleasure Capital of FIESTALAND 


SEE giant pyramids centuries old . . . Join in 
the gay fiestas... Relaxin tranquil tenth centu 

villages. NO Summer: NO Winter. Fast pull- 
man service via El Paso. Fares lowest in history. 


Your nearest TRAVEL AGENT will make 
reservations free, and quote all-inclusive low 
costs. Or write for informative folder. 


541 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


NATIONAL RAnwAYs 7MExico 











Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 


















The Best Curtain 
Tie-Back Holders 


MOORE 


Aluminum Push-Pins 
Hammer them in. They hold fast. 


All Hardware and 
6 for 10c Stationery Stores. 
Moore Push-PinCo., Philadelphia 
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Switzerland in the winter—the gayety, 
the sports, the mountains — magnifi- 
cent!” Winter sports facilities in Cen- 
tral Switzerland are particularly good. 
In towns near the lakes skating is good 
on flooded rinks. Days are bright and 
clear. There are modern hotels in the 
Gotthard district and at Engelberg. The 
mountain railways to these districts and 
the Rigi offer good transportation to the 
higher snow areas for persons who wish 
to make just a day’s outing of it. Write 
for a copy of “Winter Sports 
in Switzerland.” 


Air News 


An airplane service is now 

established between Skagway 
and Fairbanks, Alaska. Tri-motored 
planes carry nine passengers and bag- 
gage, making the trip in six hours. . 
Do you know that planes carry Pull- 
mans similar to berths on a train? While 
the service has been in use on the East 
Coast, it has just been put into effect on 
one of the transcontinental runs. .. . 
Rumors have it that a ‘‘flivver’”’ plane, to 
sell for around $700, will soon be put 
on the market. We'll be week-ending in 
New York by way of our own planes 
shortly. As far as we are concerned, 
however, we prefer the security of one 
of the large, comfortable transconti- 
nental planes, and getting to the East 
Coast in less than sixteen hours is fast 
enough for us! 





Let’s Go 
To Hawaii 


We're quite through trying to say 
anything about Hawaii. Everyone knows 
all about the lovely isles, and every 
word only adds misery when we know 
the surf is pounding, cool trade winds 
are blowing, and eternal sunshine make 
summer of winter down there—and we 
stay anchored to our post! But there 
are many of you who can “anchor 
aweigh”’ for the tropics, and you will 
want to know about the ‘‘All-Inclusive, 
All-Expense Tours to Hawaii.” A book- 
let has been published giving complete 
information on these tours, and a copy 
will be sent upon request—and a three- 
cent stamp. Two weeks are sufficient for 
the trip to Hawaii and return, but three 
weeks are more gratifying. One lives 
in Hawaii as one lives on the mainland 
during summer — Maytime clothes, a 
couple of bathing suits, and the ward- 
robe is complete. Hawaii is one of those 
places one can dash to at any time of 
the year when there is a yearning for 
summer. 
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Surely you'll want to make stopovers. It may be 
in Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila. Or Bombay—with all India before you—the Taj Mahal 


..old Delhi... 
President Liners let you stopover in any or all of the 14 countries in their Round the World 


the beautiful Kashmir Valley. 
itinerary .. . visit ashore or make sidetrips. Then continue on the next or a later of these 
liners that sail every week from San Francisco and Los Angeles via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route, or from Seattle via the Short Route, to the Orient . . . and on, fortnightly from Manila, 
Round the World. You may circle the globe by President Liner in no more than 110 days. Or 


you may leisurely take the full two years your ticket allows. 


ROUND ~™ WORLD 





and luxury and gaiety. Every state- 


President Liners are famed for easy-riding speed... 


room is outside, large and airy, with modern deep-springed beds. Decks are broad and long, 
edging a variety of ample public rooms. There is an outdoor swimming pool, on every Presi- 
dent Liner. And when you’ve dined on the best of the good things from all the 21 ports these 
liners touch, you’ll know another reason why so many people choose these famous ships for 
all their trips. 

Your own travel agent will be glad to tell you all about the President Liners. Let him help 
you plan your cruise. Ask also about other President Liner trips . . . between California, 
Panama, Havana and New York (and vice versa), and to the Orient and back. Or see any of 


021 Pacific Ave., Tacoma; 634 S. W. Broadway 


our offices: Fourth at University, Seattle; 1 
Portland; 311 California Street, San Francisco; 426 Thirteenth Street, Oakland; 514 W. 


Sixth Street, Los Angeles; Broadway Pier, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 





























by MarizE OLsson 











Prant spring-flowering bulbs this month. The list of narcissus varieties is long and offers a good 
selection. The trumpet-type narcissi, commonly known as daffodils, are generally represented in our 
gardens by the yellow Emperor and King Alfred. Newer are the pure white trumpets, such as Beersheba, 
and Alice Knights, which bloom early. In many gardens the Incomparabilis type—sometimes called 
Incomps—are more desirable. Since their trumpet is shorter, they do not fall over in the rain as do 
longer trumpeted varieties. Pilgrimage, one of the Incomps, is nominated for your garden because 
of its fine, clean color and healthy appearance. The jonquils are desired because of their fragrance. 
They are distinguished from other narcissi by their round stems and leaves, and clusters of two or 
three flowers on each stem. They bloom early. 

In the Southwest, Paper White and Soleil d’Or, two of the dozens of tender Tazettas, bloom during 
the holiday season if planted now. In colder sections of the West, grow these for house plants. There 
are, of course, many other types of narcissi and hundreds of named varieties. Send for the bulb cata- 
logues of our SUNSET advertisers to help you make suitable selections. 

Narcissi are easy to grow. Their desire for plenty of moisture during their growing period is the 
reason for the exquisiteness of these flowers grown in the Northwest. If you do not get your share of 
winter rain, water them frequently. Do not let heavy soil prevent you from planting them, for narcissi 
thrive under such conditions. Plant them with the base of the bulb about five inches below the 
ground. If this depth does not suit them, you can count on them eventually to (Continued on page 55 
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¢ Your soil is your plants’ “‘living quar- S 


ters.” Make it a storehouse for food and ) 

moisture before you plant, with a good G 

application of GROZ-IT PULVERIZED 

SHEEP MANURE which enriches the soil 

and supplies humus at the same time. 

50-lb. bag, $1.00; 100-Ilb. bag, $1.75 

Then to insure healthy, luxurious growth, ( 

apply GROZ-IT ‘‘5-10-4’”” PLANT FOOD 

after planting, whenever your lawn, | 

plants and shrubs require it. This pro- 

vides Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash, ( 

( the three elements essential to plant life, ) 
in concentrated form. 10-lb. bag, 75¢; 25- \ 

Ib. bag, $1.50; 50-lb. bag, $2.25. ) 
Buy both GROZ-IT products from your ( 

* Garden Supply Dealer. Send for folder, 

°°A Proven Formula for Garden Success.’’ 
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GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


108 Davis Street, San Francisco 






PLANT @<o>@ FOOO 
AND 
PULVERIZEDO 






SHEEP MANURE 








THE ANSWER TO 


“What to plant 
this fall” 


IS IN HALLAWELL’S 
FALL BULB CATALOG 


Tulips, daffodils, narcissus — 
jonquils, hyacinths, freesias, 
iris—these are only a few of the 
large assortment of varieties of 
SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 
you will find in Hallawell’s Fall 
Bulb catalog. Send for a copy— 
and remember — Hallawell’s 
reputation is your best assur- 
ance of quality when you select 











bulbs. 
HALLAWELUS 
torsuccesstil ‘gardens 
Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. A a 


256 Market St., San Francisco aulccuneent 
Please send Free, Hallawell’s New Fall 
Bulb Catalog. 


NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE. 
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find the level they want. In very cold! 
sections, apply a winter mulch of straw 
or peat moss for protection. 

Whether your garden is formal or in- 
formal, by all means have some beds or 
a border of tulips. In the Darwin class 
of tulips we find the beautiful pinks 
such as the well-known Clara Butt; 
the Breeders are characterized by their 
bronze tones such as Bronze Queen; 
and for golden shades the Cottage class 
offers such varieties as Inglescombe 
Yellow, Moonlight, and the deep yel- 
low Walter Ware. In valley gardens 
plant tulips where they will receive 
afternoon shade to bring outtheir colors 
and size and to prevent sun-fading. 
Plant tulip bulbs about seven inches 
deep. 

Among the small varieties of bulbous 
plants those that do not need digging 
each year are good for the rock garden. 
These dainty bulbs will come up each 
year unnoticed and then all of a sudden 
burst into heart-cheering bloom in some 
dark sheltered crevice of a moss covered 
rock. The crocus is a popular rock gar- 
den bulb. Planted now, it is possible to 
have flowers soon after the holiday sea- 
son, while bulbs planted in November 
and December will bloom in spring. An 
attractive rockery we visited last spring 
was planted with several dozens of 
snowdrops (Galanthus) in compact 
groups of ten or fifteen. If you don’t 
know this tiny flower with a nodding, 
graceful blossom, try a few of them this 
year. It blooms for several weeks and 
can be depended upon to come up glo- 
riously year after year. Similar to the 
snowdrop but with taller stems and a 
dot of green on each white petal, and 
equally worthy of a corner in your gar- 
den is the snowflake (Leucojum). 

In an open area of the rockery, try 
a clump of grape hyacinths (Muscari). 
Clinging to the ground, their vivid blue 
flowers resemble tiny waxy beads held 
fast by a stout green cord. Then, too, 
there are scillas, with drooping bell- 
like flowers; freesias, becoming more 
poms as new shades are developed; 
and erythroniums or dog’s-tooth violets, 
for the shaded corner. Not so well 
known is the chionodoxa, or glory of 
the snow, one of the first bulbs to flow- 
et. The variety sardensis produces the 
first colorings of blue in the spring gar- 
den; other varieties with sky blue and 
white flowers follow later in the spring. 


TREATMENT FOR STORING BULBS 


After the first frost, dig gladiolus 
bulbs. Allow them to dry. Then sub- 
merge them in a solution of Bordeaux 
(one tablespoonful of Bordeaux to one 
gallon of water) for fifteen minutes. 
Remove them, let them dry, and pack 
in excelsior, dry sand, or sawdust, or 
wrap them in soft paper and store in a 
dark, dry place over the winter. Lift 





PLANT THEM NOW 


Because they are so sensitive to 
burning, bulbs require especial care 
as to selection of fertilizer. High- 
grade bone meal from a responsible 
manufacturer is the safe and sure 
solution of this problem. When 


you apply 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED) 


you truly ‘‘play 
safe”; there is no 
danger of burning 
from liberal appli- 
cation. Use the cou- 
pon below to get 
the simple direc- 
tions and generous 
proving-test sample. 


Long-lasting in its 
effects, odorless, 
Cala-Bone will re- 
ward you in the 
gorgeous flowering 
of these delicate 
plants. 





GOOD NEWS FOR GARDENERS! 


For the convenience of home gar- 
deners — and to encourage intro- 
ductory use, we are now packing 
Ammoniated Cala-Bone in both 
25-lb. and 50-lb. new, branded cot- 
ton bags. Order either from your 
garden store or through us. Pacific 
Bone Coal and Fertilizing Co., sub- 
sidiary of Consolidated Chemical 
Industries, Inc., 405 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


























dahlia roots, too, and store for winter. 





(Send me free sample and illustrated 
leaflet: ‘‘For Luxuriant Lawns and Gor- 
geous Gardens.”’ 





(NAME OF MY SEED OR GARDEN STORE OR NURSERY) 
Clip this coupon and mailto: Garden Dept. 
Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical I ndustries I nc. 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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SEEDS 
HEN you select your 
seeds for fall plant- 
ing—choose a few Peren- 
nials. You'll find a wide 
selection of interesting va- 
rieties on the FERRY- 


MORSE seed rack at your 
nearby Dealer's. 


And don’t forget to include 
some of MORSE’S new 
Sweet Pea Novelties, some 
Geneva Giant Pansies and 
Winter Flowering Stocks— 
all suitable for fall planting, 
to add zest to your 1935 
| garden. 


Our new Fall Bulb and 
Seed Catalog will help you 
make your selections. Send 
for a copy. 


FERRY MORSE 
SEED CO. sinresvcisco 
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PLANT BULBS EARLY FOR LONG 
STEMS AND BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 


EXHIBITION HYACINTHS—Fifteen beautiful named varie- 

ties in Reds, Pinks, Blues, Yellows and Whites. Your selection 
10c each, $1.00 doz., $8.00 per 100, 

Special Hyacinth Collection, postpaid (One $1 45 

each of the fifteen prize winners) ................ Ld 


EXTRA SPECIAL! Giant Trumpet Daffodils— 
Including many of the newest varieties in a won- 
derful mixture. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid 


SUNSET TULIP ASSORTMENT—Five each of seven separate 
colors. Giant Darwin Tulips, Scarlet, Dark Red, Pink, Rose, 
Maroon, Lavender and Yellow. Each in 2 separate $1 75 
package. The thirty-five bulbs, postpaid for........ 2 
GIANT DARWIN TULIPS—Mixed—All gorgeous colors. Large 
bulbs 60c doz., $4.25 per 100, postpaid. 
GIANT EXHIBITION RANUNCULUS—In a wonderful range 
of bright colors. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
GORGEOUS ANEMONES—Admired by everyone. Superfine 
mixed. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
CYCLAMEN persicum Bg pe 4 TP. 1 ft. Aug.- 
March. Pkt. (15 seeds) 25c; 100 seeds $1.25. 
OUR SPECIAL SPENCER SWEET PEA COLLECTION— 
Eight beautiful shades, each in a separate package. 50c 
Special for the eight packages. Postpaid 
NEW RUSTPROOF SNAPDRAGONS—Bronze shades, Pure 
White, Crimson, Pink Shades, Yellow, or mixed $1 00 
all colors. Seeds Pkt. 25c or 5 for - 
NEW DOUBLE SWEET SCENTED NASTURTIUM 
SEEDS—Scarlet Gleam, Pkt., 25c. Gleam Hybrids (all colors 
mixed), Pkt., 25c. Golden Gleam, Pkt. 10c. 

SEND CHECK, STAMPS OR MONEY ORDER 

WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

K Add Sales 


SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


























i BULBS -|[ 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
TALL STEMMED 
100 GIANT TULIPS $3.50 
10 each of 10 choice Darwin, Cottage and Breeder varieties 
labelled separately. Sent postpaid. 


100 RAINBOW MIXED (these types) $3.00 


Send now for illustrated catalog of choice Oregon grown 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, LILIES AND SMALL BULBS. 
High Quality—Low Prices. Postpaid. 


Dept.D 1759 FRANKLIN BLVD., EUGENE, ORE. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 


















1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’ — San Francisco 
‘Also the new NOW Sensation Strain, very lim- 
Scarlet Gleam RUST- ited supply of this quality 


double sweet-scented 
nasturtium. Dozen seeds 
25¢, three dozen seeds 50c. 
The originators stock only. 


seed, so order now to 

PROO insure your garden 
SNAP- pleasure, 500 
DRAGONS seeds 50c 





PACIFIC SEED CO., LONG BEACH, CALIF. 











FOR FALL PLANTING O27 Sstclosue. 
contains many special offerings of Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants. Shrubs, and Ferns of your 
favorite Pacific Coast Natives. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER NURSERY 
Dos Rios, Calif. 

















Lawns are especially affected by the pres- 
ence or absence of humus in the soil. Only 
by the presence of sufficient humus is soil 
able to hold moisture, to dissolve fertilizer 
and mele it avcilable plant food, to main- 
tain GOOD growing conditions. 


Send for special lawn-making recipe. We 
maintain a special soil sorvice department, 
and have prepared a lawn-making recipe 
that will be adapted to your special soil 
conditions. Send for it if you intend makiag 
a now lawn. Or ask us any other soil ques- 
tions you wish. 

Use only German Peat Moss. It is the source 


of the BEST humus. You can identify it by 
the P I C triangle on the side of the bale. 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO 


— SEATTLE — PORTLAND — SAN DIEGO 








Garden Talks 


(Continued from page 18) 


hogany red-edged gold, like a deeper 
colored Legion of Honor, the older 
standard in this class. The Africans have 
been undergoing even more develop- 
ment. The informal carnation-flowered 
novelty of a year or two ago, Guinea 
Gold, is still a good bet in the tall ones ; 
but if you prefer the rounded, very 
double, formal type I can recommend 
the Orange and Lemon All Doubles as 
the best of this type in the tall Africans, 
very uniform ar very floriferous. 

Nasturtiums have earned a new place 
with the advent of the double, semi- 
dwarf Golden Gleam — a wonderful 
streak of luck, as it was found in a little 
garden in southern California, though 
probably originally from Mexico. Next 
year we are to have more brilliant Scar- 
let Gleam, equally true to type. There 
will also be a mixtures of several colors 
in the double Gleam hybrids, the far 
more varied and attractive strain being 
that of the original introducer of 
Golden Gleam. Don’t miss these. 

Stocks have never particularly ap- 
pealed to me for summer, though I 
have generally grown winter ones, but 
after seeing the trials of those giant im- 

rovements over the old Ten Week 
Stocks, the Improved Bismarcks, and 
the latest development of the Giants of 
California, I am converted to the possi- 
bilities of summer stocks for cutting and 
for masses of fine color, for in growth 
and branching habit and proportion of 
doubles they constitute an advance I 
had never Bene possible. 

Now please don’t write asking me 
where these can be obtained and thereby 
deprive yourselves of all the fun of 
hunting through retail catalogues. The 
seed growers distribute only through 
seed stores and specialists, and I am 
sure that firms advertising in SUNSET 
are going to offer most of my selections, 
for I went to the flower farms with one 
and met representatives of others there. 
And don’t blame me if I omitted sweet 
peas or earlier summer flowers. I will 
have to visit the farms again in June 
to see them, and that I hope to do and 
to write further notes like these if 
enough SUNSET readers want them. 


Papaver glaucum is one of the finest 
perennials obtainable. From early spring 
to the first heavy frost, it is covered with 
transparent poppy-like flowers in either 
orange or yellow. In the winter it dies 
down completely, but with the first day 
of spring it commences to grow again. 
Before the summer is over it will have 
attained a spread of four feet with 
stems from a foot and a half to two 
feet tall. This horned poppy thrives in 
dry, gravelly soil, and flourishes with or 
without water — fine for dry gardens. 
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OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
...excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AND 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM $4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 

















October Flower Shows 


Third semi-annual meeting of Cali- 
fornia Garden Club Federation, October 
19,20, and 21 at El Encanto Hotel, Santa 
Barbara. 


Monrovia Foothill Garden Club Fall 
Flower Show, Oct. 13 and 14 in Clare 
Cronenwett's Studio in Gold Hill, Cali- 
fornia. 


Glendale Garden Club Fall Flower 
Show, Oct. 6 and 7 in Glenoaks Park, 
Glendale, California. 
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Send Now for Your Free Copy of... 
LAGOMARSINO’S 
1934 BULB CATALOG 


Just off the Press! Illustrated in Colors. 


F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS, 
712 J Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Send, free, ‘‘Lagomarsino’s New 1934 Bulb Catalog’, 
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Landscaping 


(Continued from page 16) 


spring primroses are here. Inside the 
wall are Paul’s Scarlet and Mermaid 
roses, and in winter Chinese primroses 
in red, blue, and white. Against the 
garage, Red Radiance roses are espal- 
iered. Pleromas in dark purple with 
phenomenal fuchsias are also planted 
here, as well as a Pink Perfection ca- 
mellia. One corner is the rose garden. 

Then comes the herbaceous border 
with its group of salmon pink olean- 
ders, surrounded by violas. Down the 
path to the left are the deciduous fruit 
trees, bordered with deep blue violas, 
coral bells, and Canterbury bells. The 
background is of heathers; then come 
Cassia artemisoides and Cassia tomen- 
tosa, and genista. On the right side is 
wild pentstemon and Blue Triumph 
verbena. Other plants in this part of 
the garden are solanums, blue violas, 
blue and white irises, small heathers, 
pink snapdragons, and cynoglossums. 

A gas projection from the brick well 
completes the ‘‘furnishing’’ of this out- 
door living room and makes dining out 
a most pleasant affair. Back of this is a 
children’s play yard, bordered with a 
row of poplars. — FRANCES POWERS. 


If you live in a mild locality, set 
out pansy and viola plants this month. 
Select a location that is in full sun- 
shine and they will bloom all winter 
and spring. For three weeks after plant- 
ing, pinch off all buds, thus enabling 
the plant to develop a strong root 
system. A little later, apply a commer- 
cial fertilizer for maximum sized flow- 
ers—you will find that the more fer- 
tilizer a plant receives the more fragrant 
its flowers. Pinch back runners on estab- 
lished pansy plants, leaving each shoot 
only six or eight inches long. New run- 
ners soon develop at the leaf joint of 
this first runner and start new ones, 
which eventually will require similar 
treatment. This insures a round, com- 
pact plant, one that will live over a 
second year, and produce as many as 
2,000 blossoms during a lifetime. 

Established viola plants must be cut 
back now to half their growth, or to a 
point about six inches from the ground. 
You thereby force roots deeper into the 
ground and so save water and make the 
plant better able to withstand frost in- 
jury. When we think of violets we 
usually think of Radio Violas. Some of 
the less common ones, such as Moon 
Beam, deep purple in color, Cherie, 
dark lavender with the scent of helio- 
trope, and Bright Eyes, so named by a 
local grower because of the prominent 
yellow eye in the center of a lavender 
flower, are all worth growing. 
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a) Varieties! 


—described in our new Fall 
BULB CATALOG... sent 
FREE. Illustrated in colors. 
Includes Daffodils, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Ranunculus, 
miscellaneous Dutch and 
Cape Bulbs, and many new 
i miniatures for the Rock 
Garden. 


Special DAFFODIL ofer 


3 First Grade Bulbs, will each $920 


produce 2 flowers. .. . Every 
Plus Sales Tax .05 









B i LB 
CATALOG} 
AUTUMN 1934 | 













variety distinctly ‘iitecone. 


5—KING ALFRED . Trumpet 
5—GLORY OF LISSE . Poeticus 
5—WHITEWELL . Incomparabilis 
5—EARLY SURPRISE . Barrii 
5—LORD KITCHENER . Leedsii 
5—LAURENS KOSTER Poetaz 


Large Bulbs to make your 


Special TULIP Offer 
60 garden gorgeous. The best $930 
quality obtainable anywhere. 


Plus Sales Tax .08 


10—BRONZE QUEEN . . Buf 
10—CLARA BUTT . . Pink 
10—DREAM . Lilac 
10—MRS. MOON Golden 


10—PRINCE OF ORANGE Orange 
10—WHISTLER . Brilliant Red 


DUTCH IRIS ofer 


Large top-quality Bulbs. Un- $ 30 
excelled for cutting. Plant 3 
now,bloom March and April. 

Plus Sales Tax .08 


10—BLUE SKIES Pale Blue 
10—IMPERATOR . Dark Blue 
10—VAN RUYSDAEL . Lavender 
10—WHITE EXCELSIOR . White 
10—YELLOW QUEEN . Yellow 


10—GOLDEN BRONZE, 
Bronze and Violet 


COUPON 


USE THIS 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, JR., Pres. 


NILES, CALIF. 


I enclose $ for which please 
send me (mark squares below): 


oO Special DAFFODIL Offer 
($2.25 incl. Tax) 


Oo Special TULIP Offer 
($3.38 incl. Tax) 


oO DUTCH IRIS OFFER 
($3.38 incl. Tax) 


Name............. 
Street City State 
(0 Send me your FREE BULB CATALOG 


S-1634 














Lasr MONTH on this page we talked about pioneer 
publications in Sunset Land, dwelling at some length 
on the Golden Era, California's very first magazine. 
Up here in Oregon (where we are writing these words) 

they tell us that their magazine history antedates Cali- 

fornia’s by several years. It was in 1846 that the Oregon 

: Spectator made its appearance on the literary horizon— 
a small pamphlet to be followed by the Oregonian in 
1850 and Oregon Monthly in 1852 —the year of the 
first Golden Era. None of the early Northwest maga- 
zines survived the rigors of early-day publishing, but 
they did contribute very definitely to the people and to 
the times. 

The year 1875, however, saw the birth of the dis- 
tinguished West Shore Magazine, ‘A Family Paper De- 
voted to Literature, Science and Art, and the Resources 
of the Pacific West.” In its yellowed pages, on which 
the engravings are still amazingly clear and sharp, we 
read quaint bits of household advice strangely sprinkled 
in among essays on Christopher Columbus and glowing 
reports of western grain fields and scenic wonders. For 
sixteen years this West Shore Magazine delighted the 
hearts of loyal Northwesterners and offered plenty of 
strong competition to Overland Monthly flourishing so 
poetically down in California. And so in those frontier 
days, when toy-like locomotives first threaded their way 
over the mountain barrier, a strange cargo of pioneer 
papers was carried back to an eastern audience—an audi- 
ence that was skeptical, yet impressed by the glowing 
descriptions of the land beyond the Rockies. 

Later, when the call to western gold fields had begun 











to fall on deaf ears, when the transcontinental railroad 
had ceased to be a novelty, it became evident that the 
West must do something more to advertise its climate, 
scenery, and opportunities. The result was Pacific 
Monthly, started in Portiand in 1879, “An Official Trav- 
elers’ Guide to Oregon and Washington.” This maga- 
zine was later to become a part of our own SUNSET, the 
story of which we shall hope to tell next month. 

In delving back into the history of these pioneer pub- 
lications, we have realized all over again the truth of the 
statement that the man who knows nothing of the past 
must always remain a child. Since the romantic days of 
the Oregon Monthly and the Golden Era, great strides 
have been made in the publishing world. Where once 
there were ten magazines, now there are hundreds. 
Printing and engraving processes have improved and 
the printed word is, generally speaking, in keeping with 
the times. Even so, it is good to go back occasionally in 
our reading, good to refresh ourselves with the story of 
another day. 

Those old western magazines, dog-eared and worn, 
tell strange tales, but most of all they reveal the uncanny 
foresightedness of our pioneers. Believe it or not, in a 
Pictorial Magazine dated 1849 we read these words: “As 
there is some interest in the flying machine just now, 
people are speculating about an air line that will go 
through to California from New York in three days.” 
Where there is no vision, the people perish! In our edit- 
ing of the modern SUNSET, we earnestly pray for vision 
reaching far into the future, founded on thorough under- 
standing of the present and true appreciation of the past. 
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S CHOKED SALTCELLARS?* 
~" Vie ‘o. 
: 





AMERICAN 
MEDICAL | 





Morvton's Icdized Salt has 
bcen accepted by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s 
Committee on Foods as a de- 
bendable mcans of protecting 
children from simple goiter 
causcd by insufficient iodine 
in the diet. This often un- 
noticed nutritional disease is 
frequently accompanied by 
under-development, irritability 
and backwardness at school. 














ONE OF THE BUSIEST CORNERS OF PARIS, FRANCE, AS IT APPEARS ON A DRIZZLY DAY 


Then switch from out-o f-date salt to Morton’s Salt because 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


If you think that clogged saltcellars are an unavoidable nuis- 
ance, just try changing to Morton’s Salt next time you buy. 
You'll be surprised and delighted to find that it pours quite 
as freely in rainy weather as it does in dry! 

For a unique method of manufacture makes it practically im- 
possible for Morton’s Salt to lump, cake or harden when it rains. 
Because of its tiny cube-shaped crystals, which tumble off one 
another in wet weather instead of sticking together like the 
flake crystals of ordinary salt, it always lives up to its famous 
slogan, “When it rains, it pours.” 

Morton’s is also the most economical salt you can buy because 
every grain is usable—there are no wasteful lumps to be thrown 
away. So don’t ask for “salt”—ask for ““Morton’s Salt” ! 





[ FREE—“100 WAYS TO PREDICT RAIN”! | 















| Morton SALT Co., Dept. sm10, | 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago. R 
| Please send me FREE copy of ‘100 Ways to Predict Rain,” cy? 
a fascinating collection of odd but reliable weather signs, ue | 
| as well as one of your novel desk blotter barometers. See l 
| Name oleate eee 
| Address tailed | 
IODIZED | City _. State | 





OR PLAIN [_ (You can paste this coupon on a penny postcard) | 





® Before her marriage to the 

grandnephew of Marshall 
Field, the founder of the family, 
Mrs. Henry Field went to school 
in Washington, in Switzerland, 
and in England. She collects 
French and American contempo- 
rary paintings, she writes, she 
plays, she is keenly interested in 
the theatre, and she prefers trav- 
eling by air. She loves to dance, 
goes constantly to balls and par- 
ties, and always smokes Camel 
cigarettes. 


Mrs. Henry Field 


OF CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Topacco Compan; 


“The main reason I like Camels so much better than 
other cigarettes is because they taste better,” says Mrs. 
Field. “I can smoke as many as I want because they are 
mild and don’t make my nerves jumpy. I find, when I 
am tired, that smoking a Camel renews my energy, gives 
me a ‘lift.’ ” 

Camel smokers have noticed for a long time that they 
do get an increase in their flow of energy from Camels. 
This release of your latent energy is produced by Camels 
in a wholly safe and natural way. So, whenever you feel 
tired—smoke a mild, fragrant, refreshing Camel. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 

: MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— 

CLL TURKISH AND DOMESTIC — THAN 
a ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 





